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AN EDITORIAL 





Pp. ublicity or Pp. “ble Relations? 


gies MANY people “public relations” is a term synonymous with “publicity” 
—although some librarians are beginning to say, “Public Relations includes 
everything, even the way the janitor cleans the steps and the girl at the charge 
desk says ‘good morning.’ ’’ The “publicity” kind of public relations tends quickly 
to become a succession of “bright ideas” copied from other campaigns or based 
on “professional advice” or inspired by the thrill of getting things in the news- 
papers or on the radio. ‘The guiding principle is “all publicity is good.” No 
attempt is made to check up whether or not it is good, or is of any value, or 
furthers the ends sought. 


Actually, publicity is only a means to an end, and newspaper and radio pub- 
licity are only forms of means. In themselves they are useless—they are useful 
only if they can actually get the things done which need to be done. The fact is 
that only rarely does publicity lead to necessary action, and very rarely is action, 
if achieved, of much significance. It is not enough to say, “Well, it all helps to 
build up good will.” What is good will? What use is it if it does not express 
itself in the public’s help to the library to do a better job? 

Public relations activity may be futile and even harmful if there are no objec- 
tives, no program, no constant check, and’ no self-criticism, because the mere 
activity lulls everybody into thinking that something is being accomplished; the 
energy wasted could be more profitably used in scores of different ways. 


The best way to work out a sound public relations program is to set down 
clearly in writing what the objectives are to be. The first attempt to do this is 
likely to turn out to be a collection of “glittering generalities.” This should 
not be discouraging, it should be a challenge. The general objectives should 
then be rewritten in terms as concrete as possible—‘“This is what our community 
needs; these are the needs our library is meeting—poorly, fairly well, and satis- 
factorily; these are the needs the library is not meeting at all.” Then each objec- 
tive should be studied through to the bitter end by trying to answer such 
questions as: What needs to be done to improve or extend this particular service? 
Whose help do we need? (Not vaguely, “the public’ but what particular 
people?) What do we want them to do? What would lead them to do it? Who 
and what would influence them to do such things? How can we reach them 
through these influences? Can the newspapers help—and, if so, how? What kind 
of other efforts must be codrdinated with the newspapers? How must they be 
timed? How can we get the final stimulus to action? And so on! 


Of course, these suggestions represent the hard way—and very hard it is. The 
easiest and pleasantest way is just to get things into the papers—everybody comes 
into the library on a good publicity morning smiling happily and nobody, maybe, 
knows the difference. 


PELHAM Barr, Executive Director 
Library Binding Institute 
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CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 


— The Present Revolution 


By W. 
HIS country is going through a state 
of convulsion in response to what is 
transpiring in Europe, and we ought 

io be clear about whatever it is that is hap- 
pening. If we were in England, we would 
know that nothing could be more serious 
than the impact of this continental force. In 
France, Belgium, Norway, Poland, the Bal- 
kans, and elsewhere, a heavy hand rests on 
the life of every person. Most of the people 
of the whole world, as a matter of fact, have 
been influenced by this so-called European 
impulse—or is it of European origin? Maybe 
it is a world revolution instead of a Euro- 
pean one. 

When we think only of the national so- 
cialist and fascist phase of world unrest, 
which I shall hereafter refer to as “fascist,” 
whether it be in Europe or Asia or America, 
excluding for the moment the socialist and 
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Epiror’s Note: If American libraries are 
to assume a role of leadership on the educa- 
tional front of the nation’s defense program, 
neither indifference nor complacency is pos- 
sible. Rather is it necessary to take intelli- 
gent cognizance of what is happening in the 
world and seek to understand the essential 
nature of the conflict. Professor Cooke, who 
is director of graduate studies and professor 
of history in the Claremont Colleges, Cali- 
fornia, sees in the present struggle a funda- 
mental revolution in class interests and sug- 
gests that, if we are to find a solution, wé 
must achieve a new ground by planning and 
acting. His interpretation strengthens our 
belief that a conscious education in the 
democratic method of living must be the 
goal of all organized groups. For a library 
merely to be busy with a national defense 
program is not to build any permanent con- 
tribution lo the solution of our national 
problems or to library service. 
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communist phases, we do find difficulty in 
describing it and placing it in a category as 
a type of social movement. It is a common 
experience now to hear public speakers say 
that we are facing not only war but revolu- 
tion. A great deal depends upon our con- 
cept of revolution when we try to determine 
whether or not this is a revolutionary move- 
ment. We have tended to think of revolu- 
tions as noisy and bloody uprisings of the 
lower classes; we seldom describe them as a 
participant would because we are generally 
not pro-revolutionaries. We think in terms 
of the nineteenth- and _ twentieth-century 
revolutions in Germany, or Austria, or Hun- 
gary, or Russia, or China, and of the eight- 
eenth century in France. We seldom test 
our present movements by the English revo- 
Jution of 1688, which was a real one in every 
sense but which was not a bloody affair. We 
seldom take into account the American 
revolution because we say that it was differ- 
ent. ‘Ve even laud our own revolutionary 
faisers and have societies of self-congratula- 
tion to perpetuate their names. We also fail 
to think that our conservative bourgeois sys- 
tem of capitalistic individualism was ushered 
in by revolution against the landed aristo- 
crats. Capitalism was born in revolution 
against the state, the church, the social cus- 
toms, the ethical ideals of the feudal world. 
In the history of Mexico we have the very 
strange instance of a conservative colony of 
churchmen and aristocrats, under Iturbide, 
revolting from, and gaining independence 
from, a home country in Europe that was 
at that moment too liberal for them. That is 
the reverse of most colonial enterprises. 


Wuat Is A REVOLUTION? 


A revolutionary movement is about as 
hard to define as a liberal or a conservative 
person. Must there be an ideological change, 
a platform of beliefs, to replace those that 











are being thrown out? The Declaration of 
Independence and the Communist Mani- 
festo are such platforms; but all revolutions 
do not have them. Certainly Hitler and Mus- 
solini do not, for they have little but de- 
clarations of grievances and of ambitions. 
Mussolini read Sorel’s Reflections on Vio- 
lence and got some ideas, and Hitler read 
Huston Stewart Chamberlain’s Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century sufficiently well to 
get the race theory. But there is no platform 
of theory; they make their theories as they 
go and they do not seem to be consistent in 
their logic. 

In a revolution, must there be an over- 
throw of the rulers by the lower class and 
the establishment of a new ruling class in 
government? This is the Marxian socialist 
kind of revolution based upon the concept 
of class war. France and Russia had this type 
of revolution according to present interpre- 
tation (some persons interpret the American 
revolution this way), but what of Franco's 
Spain, the Turkey of Ataturk, Hidalgo’s 
Mexico, or Garibaldi’s Italy? No, there may 
be other formulae than this one. 

Does a revolution have to be made of 
blood and thunder? No; think of England in 
1688 and the 1787-89 revolution in America 
against the so-called revolutionary party of 
Samuel Adams. So we ask, is the fascist revo- 
lution a revolution? Yes, but not just be- 
cause Mussolini or Hitler announce it as 
such. They make out that it is a world revo- 
lution with a tremendous popular following, 
just as Lenin did about his revolution and 
just as the French did in 1789. Incidentally, 
the concept of a continental movement in 
America in 1775 bears much the same im- 
print. The leaders of the little revolt hoped 
that it would be a continent-wide movement. 
They had a Continental Congress and con- 
tinental money, but they never enrolled all 
of the British colonies in America, much less 
any others, and before they knew it they had 
additional revolutions in the back-country 
over the mountains in Carolina, Kentucky, 
the Ohio country, Pennsylvania, and Mas- 
sachusetts. These smaller, peripheral revolu- 
tions around the revolutionary trend are 
occurences worth noticing. They are not 
unusual. I want to refer to them again. 








You will see that I infer there is a usual 
or normal pattern of revolution. This may or 
may not be so; I do not know. You may 
have read Crane Brinton’s The A natomy of 
Revolution or L. P. Edward’s The Natural 
History of Revolution. They, like Oswald 
Spengler, try to find a pattern, or perhaps 
they even want to find a biological process, 
in revolutions. Dr. Brinton works through 
analogies and comparisons. I would agree 
with Everett Dean Martin’s Farewell to Re. 
volution that there is a social process which 
is common to a good many revolutions, but 
which is uot always followed, although we 
may not agree with Dr. Martin on the na- 
ture ui that process. George Sawyer Pettee 
in The Process of Revolution studies the 
whole question in a very satisfactory way. 


Tue Fascist REVOLUTION 


With these concepts in mind, I ask once 
again, “Is the fascist movement a revolution 
or, despite its strength, only a_ backwash 
from some other movement?’’—a negative ac- 
tion, a peripheral revolution. With some 
ideas from Sorel, Nietzsche, Croce, Pareto, 
or Stewart Chamberlain; with chaos at hand 
and growing worse under 1921 or 1929 de- 
pression conditions, and accentuated by war; 
with ambitions frustrated and colonial en- 
terprises either checked or entirely gone; 
with financial control obviously in the hands 
of the great nations that seemed to own 
most of the wealth of the earth; and with 
political international control — predomi- 
nantly resting with the powerful states, 
strong leadership was needed both in Italy 
and in Germany. What platforms should be 
announced? The answer was that any one 
which would suggest a way out was accept- 
able. The essential element would not be 
theories and laws but leadership. If Musso- 
lini or Hitler could keep the confidence of 
his own party and of a growing popular fol- 
lowing in addition, morale would improve, 
hope would come, and laws could be worked 
out later. 

This shift from a general acceptance of 
government by law or agreement, so widely 
used as to have become the basis of world 
organization in 1920, to government by de: 
cree was a revolution in itself. It announced 
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the return of an age-old practice, not new 
even in the fact that the leader was from the 

common people—Napoleon, Charlemagne, 

Caesar, and many others had been recruited 

from the ranks of the army; but it was an 

injection of a basic change in the usage of 

the modernized states of the West. It brought 

io an end on the continent the movement 

away from tyranny toward what we call a 

free society. 

Fascism, in the second place, has brought 
about a denial of the many guarantees of the 
rights of the individual member of the state 
that have been slowly won by blood and 
treasured over many generations. This is 
why the dictators seem to us to be real des- 
pots in modern clothing. The efficacy of 
government by reason and deliberation, trial 
by civil courts, freedom of speech and action, 
independence in industrial and commercial 
life to a degree compatible with social wel- 
fare, freedom of worship, freedom to buy 
and sell and travel as one chooses, and many 
other rights, are replaced by a “law of the 
pack,” with its violence and blind obedience 
and with its intolerance of the nonceonform- 
ist, that evidently seem to the fascist leaders 
the only truly vigorous and efficacious way. 
The change is a real revolution in social 
standards. It frightens us with its ruthless- 
ness and its power; with its penetrating 
qualities and its persuasiveness among those 
who are likely to gain by the revolution—for 
almost always someone gains by a revolution, 
just as someone gains by war. War is a great 
arbitrator whether we like to admit it or not. 
How shall we account for and how shall we 
place this fascist retrogression? Is it likely to 
be permanent? How did it succeed against 
Belgium, Norway, and France? Will it sub- 
merge the last two footholds of free govern- 
ment in western continental Europe—Switz- 
erland and Sweden? Will England break 
from within under its persuasiveness or from 
outside under its military attack, and can 
the United States withstand it? 


CLEAVAGE IN CLASS INTERESTS 


It seems to me that there is a fundamental 
revolution in process in Europe and_ the 
Western world which we must call to mind 
if we are to understand the fascist and na- 
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tional socialist revolutions. It is the cleavage 
between property rights and human rights. 
It is the struggle against capital by labor; 
it is the long-standing fight of the interests 
of the few leaders set off against the interests 
of the many followers. 1t was represented in 
France by Leon Blum on the left and Leon 
Daudet on the right; in England by Neville 
Chamberlain on the one hand and Ernest 
Bevin on the other; in the United States, by 
the captains of industry and “right” ideas on 
the one hand, and the leaders of labor and 
non-partisan leagues on the other. You may 
supply the names for yourselves. This same 
cleavage is reflected in art, in morals, and in 
literature. If Voltaire’s attack upon “this 
best of all possible worlds” of Leibnitz is a 
part of a humanist movement, then surely 
John Steinbeck’s attack on the theory that 
“prosperity is just around the corner” is a 
part of a new humanism. 


Basic STRUGGLE LONG UNpER Way 

This basic struggle was well under way by 
1914 after a preliminary fight of sixty or 
seventy years. The recognition of labor 
unions as lawful organizations had been 
achieved, and there were laws passed that 
put the organized leftist groups on the road 
to recognition in every western country. The 
World War endangered the gains for a time 
but in the end strengthened the position of 
the “left” everywhere. There was national 
and international recognition of the right 
of labor to work out its own destiny. As a 
concomitant, there was accorded to minority 
racial groups the same recognition of status 
as was given to labor organizations—which, 
of course, were domestic majority groups 
which, ironically enough, those “liberals” 
who believed in majority rule had kept down. 

In Russia, socialists under an extreme 
platform based on Marx and Lenin achieved 
control of the state—a success by the anti-in- 
dustrialists in a region where there were few 
industrialists to fight. This success in Russia 
stimulated leftist groups everywhere and 
frightened their opponents. The Russians 
had a comintern organization to promote 
Communism abroad; they found waiting re- 
cipients in many countries from China on 
the east to California on the west. Every- 
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where there was unrest upon which to build, 
and they made rapid progress in the years 
immediately following 1917. 

Of course this frightened most persons 
who were involved in a capitalistic economy. 
They had overreached themselves as they 
now began to see. They had lauded Ben- 
jamin Disraeli or John Hay or Cecil Rhodes 
or Andrew Carnegie or Julia Ferry. Now 
that Europe had run amuck on imperialistic 
economies and in imperialistic wars, one 
state competing with another, they could see 
their errors, to which they had before been 
blind. Now they had on their hands a great 
international danger, tied to the local do- 
mestic discontented groups which they had 
been able to suppress. Socialists, too, had 
been overobstinate in their demands, ask- 
ing for total change or none. At every turn 
at home and abroad the socialistic cause 
raised its head. In America there was so 
much room and so ample a supply of worldly 
goods that the crisis did not upset the state; 
the business world itself nearly upset it, 
however, between 1929 and 1933. But in 
European countries a real revolution was on 
hand—the major revolution of our time, in 
my opinion. It had its origin in Rousseau, 
Hegel, Riccardo, and the French Revolu- 
tion, and is grounded in the system which it 
seeks to overthrow. 


New HuMaAnisM TAKES VARIED FORMS 


The various states coped with this awak- 
ening in various ways. In Norway the Com- 
munists won extensive power; in England, 
Sweden, Belgium, Holland, and Greece, a 
socialized monarchy found new means of ad- 
mitting the “new humanism”; in Switzerland 
and Czechoslovakia republican socialized 
states followed moderate courses; in Spain 
in 1931 there was a social and political revo- 
lution and a republic of “leftist-class” type 
was established. In Poland there was some- 
thing akin to republican tyranny and a nega- 
tion of the movement. In France there was 
a wide cleavage between forces of the left 
and of the right, the exact counterpart of the 
gulf found generally over Europe. This 
breach was never closed from the Dreyfus 
affair in 1898 to the capitulation last June. 
There had been so much divisiveness of 
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spirit that the very i y that gives essence 
to the state was und mined. This largely 
explains French unpre »aredness and defeat, 

In Italy there was _ socialist government 
which so completely a: »used the public as to 
give vent to a fascist reaction. If you read 
Mme. Balabanoff’s memoirs, My Life as q 
Rebel, or Borgese you will see Mussolini firs 
in the socialist cam) nd then in the fascist, 
The forces that hated Marxian Socialism 
and Communism we > turned to help the 
fascists. Even the cl «rch could be placated 
by treaty in 1929, tl ‘s forming the glorious 
spectacle of two ant ;onistic universal abso- 
lutes accommodating each other within the 
framework of a single rather narrow plan of 
action. Evidently this is going to take place 
again in Germany. 

In Germany, the moderate socialist Re. 
public of Weimar was so cumbersome and 
inefféctive, and the entente states gave it so 
little mercy, much less support and conf: 
dence, there was an ever present danger of 
Communism. It was on this danger, along 
with many other humiliations and griev- 





ances, that Hitler built. He gave the hope} 
that was needed to bring the monarchists, 
the army, the capitalists, the imperialists, the 
great industrialists, and the masses of work 
men, employed and unemployed, agricul: 
tural and industrial, together. It took him 
several years to get control of these man\ 
diverse groups. It appears to us now that he 
represents the interests of no one of them 
unless it be the imperialists. He has. betrayed 
the interests of one after another, and more 
particularly he has betrayed the socialist an¢ 
labor left in its real fight for free collective 





bargaining, free parliamentary rights, full 
civil and industrial rights. In other words.) 
to the struggle for equalitarian position for 
the common man, Hitler has been an en} 
emy. He likewise has been an enemy to cap} 
ital. He seems to have had the hallucination} 
that he has personified the interests of both} 
capital and labor, when in reality he has ex f 
ploited both. 

I think that the fascist movement is a per} 
version of the basic revolution, because [ast 
ism denies the essential qualities of both 
sides of the fundamental rift. It seems to my 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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LIBRAR_ ES and the 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I 


By GRACE A 

OWEVER much we may deplore the 

necessity for an extensive program 

of national a.fense, we must realize 
as librarians that we .,zave here a command- 
ing opportunity to G.aonstrate the impor- 
tance and effectivene: . of print, not only as 
a source of informa;,.n for business and 
industry, but as a means for the strengthen- 
ing of democratic principles. 

The major problem that confronts us to- 
day is one of assembling and disseminating 
information which will lead to an under- 
standing and appreciation of the rights and 
privileges won for us by our forebears, “that 
ineffable gift of freedom that we possess as 
a nation committed to democratic processes,” 
to quote the director of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. The protection 
of this heritage demands an educational 
preparation of the masses of our people more 
widespread and intensive than anything we 
have known before. Whether or not we can 
preserve our way of life depends as much 
upon the success of this educational prepara- 
tion as upon the success of the armament 
program. 

In his article “Democracy and Defense”’ in 
Common Ground for October, 1940, Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of 
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Epitor’s Note: As we move rapidly for- 
ward in our plans for national defense, it is 
imperative that we consider the importance 
of the world of print which can be so ef- 
fective a weapon in building democratic 
morale and preserving national unity. Miss 
England holds that the library has both 
grave responsibility and exceptional oppor- 
tunity in the program of “Education for 
the Common Defense.”” The author of this 
article is the librarian of the Downtown Li- 
brary, Detroit, and treasurer of the Michigan 
Library Association. 
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Chicago, effectively poses some of the 
questions that arise and gives his own con- 
clusions. “‘Is democracy a good form of gov- 
ernment? Is it worth dying for? Is the 
United States a democracy? If we are to 
prepare to defend democracy we must be 
able to answer these questions. I repeat that 
our ability to answer them is much more 
important than the quantity or quality of 
aeroplanes, bombs, tanks, flame-throwers, 
and miscellaneous munitions that we can 
hurl at the enemy . . . In the great struggle 
that may lie ahead, truth, justice, and free- 
dom will conquer only if we know what they 
are and pay them the homage they deserve. 
This is the kind of preparedness most worth 
having, a kind without which all other 
preparation is worthless.” 

It is agreed on every hand that a renewed 
national unity is needed. It is important 
that all Americans of whatever creed, color, 
or race become aware of their common heri- 
tage and common future. There is no time 
now for a passive acceptance of such a pro- 
nouncement. Only an active and vigorous 
program can suffice. 


UNDERSTANDING OF WORLD FORCES 


What are some of the specific objectives 
of such a program? We might put first an 
understanding of the world about us, of the 
forces that are in conflict. We will be cer- 
tain that our citizens have access to an 
abundance of reliable information which 
will help to clarify their thinking about 
these forces. Young John Kennedy’s Why 
England Slept is helpful in arriving at an 
understanding of the present situation and 
of the events leading to the cataclysm we are 
witnessing. Mrs. Lindbergh’s new book, The 
Wave of the Future, arguing the inevitability 
of forces at large in the world, might well 
be balanced by more copies of such a book 
as L. B. Perry’s Shall Not Perish from the 
Earth. Books about Latin America will serve 
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to explain the background of hemispheric 
defense policy; and the new list, “Latin- 
American Books for North American Read- 
ers,” by Betty Adler, will guide in choosing 
the best titles (American Library Associa- 
tion, October, 1940). Nor will we be con- 
tent with a single copy of many of the books 
we choose. We will realize that in wide- 
spread distribution may be our salvation 
and we will not begrudge the occasional 
novel that must be eliminated. 


FAITH IN AMERICAN IDEALS 


Next we might place an understanding 
and quickening of faith in the ideals upon 
which the American concept of free self- 
government rests. Particularly is it necessary 
to help young people recognize the values 
and meaning of American ideals so that 
their defeatism and cynicism as to the work- 
ability of democratic processes may _ be 
checked. In our search for exactly the right 
materials with which to meet this need, we 
will need to examine new publications very 
carefully, remembering, as Willard Heaps 
points out in the October, 1940 Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, that much vicious and harm- 
ful propaganda is being issued under the 
false front of Americanism, patriotism, and 
the like. Helpful suggestions can be obtained 
from the American Youth Commission’s re- 
port on Youth Defense, and National Wel- 
fare (744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) 
and from “Faith for Living,” a list compiled 
by the New York Public Library on the spir- 
itual values in democracy (Branch Library 
Book News, October, 1940). 


Mora DEFENSE THROUGH EDUCATION 


We must devise means to help preserve 
some of the most important ideals of democ- 
racy—the conception of the dignity and im- 
portance of the individual, and the princi- 
ple of human equality and brotherhood; the 
processes of free inquiry, discussion, and 
criticism which lead to group decisions; the 
canons of personal integrity, honor, and 
fairness; tolerance. Educators are greatly 
disturbed by the frequency and strength of 
racial and other antagonisms among school 
children. Such antagonisms and antipathies 
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usually reflect those of the adults to whom 
the child looks for guidance. We must find 
some way to rebuild our old American ideals 
of tolerance and of respect for the achieve. 
ments of those of us who differ from the 
majority in race, creed, or other ways. We 
will give some intensive thought to the for. 
eigners in our midst, especially the refugees, 
Have we the books which will help them to 
understand and become part of this coun. 
try? Do we make our libraries easily used 
by these strangers? In the first issue of 
Common Ground, Louis Adamic has an 
article, “The Crisis Is an Opportunity,” 
which is rich in suggestions and ideas. Many 
of these can be used in libraries. The entire 
January, 1940 issue of the American Teacher 
(506 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago) is de. 
voted to racial understanding. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC AIDs 


Fortunately, there are several bibliograph- 
ical tools to aid us. In the February, 1941 
issue of New York Libraries, under the title 
“Defense—Not by Arms Alone’ there is a 
discussion of recent books which present the 
democratic and totalitarian points of view in 
government. The November, 1940 issue of 
the Book Mark (University of the State of 
New York) contains an extensive annotated 
reading list on the present crisis entitled 
“America Prepares.” In “A New World Or 





der” (Booklist, February 1, 1941) Fern Long 
of the Cleveland Public Library discusses | 
some of the books which will help us toa | 
more competent understanding of the | 
changes taking place in the world. “Dangers | 
to Democracy” (American Library Associa: | 
tion, December, 1940) is a very extensive list | 
made up of titles submitted by fifteen co 
operating libraries. “Industrial Training for | 
National Defense” by C. M. Mohrhardt 
(American Library Association, August, 
1940); “Aeronautic Training for National | 
Defense” by Paul Howard (American Li- 
brary Association, November, 1940) ; “Engi 
neering Defense Training” by H. W. Craver 
and H. A. von Urff (American Library As 
sociation, November, 1940); “The Shop’ 
Library, Material Useful for Elementary | 
Training,” by Iva Winterfield (American | 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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INCREASED SCOPE of 
TRUSTEE RESPONSIBILITY 


By J. J). WEADOCK, JR. 


T IS only reasonable to surmise that the 

trustee of a public library should feel 

that his first duty is to administer and 
conduct the affairs of his own local library 
and to solve to the very best of his ability its 
many problems. This is but natural in all of 
us because we realize that we have accepted 
from the officials of our communities a trust 
which discloses many obligations. 


PERSONNEL AND Book Stock 


We owe to our communities a wise and 
satisfactory leadership. We owe to our li- 
brary the appointment of a competent, well- 
wained librarian and of a staff as well-equip- 
ped and as highly trained as our budget will 
afford; for in my estimation the staff is one 
of the most important cogs in our system. 
These hard-working men and women act as 
the buffer between the reading public and 
their ever-increasing demands on the one 
hand, and the Board of Trustees and their 
policies on the other. It is this ever-loyal 
group of assistants and their devotion to 
their work which make up one of the bright 
spots in our educational field. I have ob- 
served them behind the scenes and at their 
desks, and I know of no other group dis- 
playing such sympathetic approach to the 
human problems of the reading public, such 


* 


Epiror’s Nore: Library conditions and 
needs today require concerted action to de- 
velop and maintain an effective library pro- 
gram. An isolationist policy cannot cope with 
modern organized forces. Mr. J. J. Weadock, 
Jr., President of the American Library As- 
sociation Trustees Section, an Ohio attorney 
and trustee of the Lima Public Library, be- 
lieves a trustee group can be one of the libra- 
ry’s most effective spokesmen. He urges the 
united front of state trustee groups and the 
building of strong state associations. 
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patience, and such scholarly attainments. For 
this, their material reward is meager. 

We trustees should do everything in our 
power to assist our staffs and make their 
working conditions as suitable as possible. 
In small and medium-sized libraries the trus- 
tee should be acquainted personally with the 
library staff; in our larger libraries, there 
should be some means of fostering a more 
personal association between staff and board. 
A close relationship between those who have 
a common purpose tends to make that pur- 
pose an easier goal to reach. 

With a competent librarian and a well- 
organized staff, our next endeavor is to keep 
our library adequately supplied with proper 
and fitting reading material. Our aim should 
always be to strive for a book stock sufficient 
to meet our local requirements. These are 
the prime essentials of a good library. With 
them taken care of, the trustee can look for- 
ward to the solving of outside problems 
which are always confronting us in this era 
of rapid change. Like the church and the 
school, the public library is now an integral 
and essential part of the community. The 
rapid growth of our libraries in the last few 
years is the result of a complete upheaval of 
our economic system. Today we are charged 
with making American citizens. We start 
educating our citizens before they reach the 
school, and we continue their education after 
our colleges have awarded them their de- 
grees. We start them on the right educa- 
tional path, and we carry on with the task 
where the schools and colleges leave off. 


Economic CHANGES AFFECT LIBRARY 


For many years the public library was 
known only to a few in our communities, 
and its operation was indeed simple. Those 
who patronized it were looking either for 
cultural reading on the one hand, or light fic- 
tion for recreation on the other. ‘There were 
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only certain types of literature for which 
there was a demand. Only the educated few 
realized that the library was a part of their 
life. This privileged group, the sophisti- 
cated few, traversed the little side street to 
the small frame or brick building that 
housed our collections. The library budget 
was meager. If something special were 
wanted, library friends were solicited or a 
remembrance from a Ceparted patron used. 

During those years no great burden seemed 
to be placed upon the tax rolls. But with the 
first World War, with standards of educa- 
tion sharply rising, with finance and business 
requiring a better educated personnel, and 
with our economic life going through a dras- 
tic change, the library became conscious of a 
serious problem. We were compelled to meet 
this change, to stock our shelves more ade- 
quately, to equip ourselves with additional 
personnel to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands. This meant larger budgets and a 
greater drain upon tax revenues. 

But our problem was not the only one to 
grow. The economic system grew out of hand 
and the mechanical age progressed too rap- 
idly for human ingenuity to take up the 
backlog. As a result, we faced one of the 
greatest periods of unemployment this coun- 
try had ever experienced. 

Unemployment meant idle hands and idle 
minds—men in enforced leisure through no 
fault of their own; men who were active and 
men who needed mental stimulation. Such 
people, resenting idleness, disillusioned and 
discouraged, might easily welcome revolu- 
tion. The public library was their only 
recourse. You and I recall the sudden and 
unprecedented drain on our resources. Our 
reading rooms were filled to capacity and 
circulation mounted daily to never-before- 
reached heights. The remarkable results ob- 
tained from this use of worthwhile reading 
certainly gave proof of the soundness of the 
statement of that great American, Thomas 
Jefferson, who said, “Enlighten the people 
generally, and tyranny and oppression of 
body and mind will vanish like spirits at the 
dawn of day.” 

It was a great satisfaction to see the laborer 
requesting reading material along mechan- 
ical lines, utilizing our reference departments 
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for books to better his station in life—books 
which now, because of his extra leisure time. 
he had the opportunity to read. It was inter. 
esting to check the circulation and reference 
departments on the reading material re. 
quested by the office worker who also was 
caught by the depression and to see the great | 
number of men and women who were taking | 
advantage of this dark period to better their 
positions in life, to rekindle a hobby or a | 
desire for knowledge in another field, which | 
during their working years they never had | 
the opportunity of acquiring. Many were the 
dull days brightened because the free public 
library had in its stacks those treasures which 
booklovers had been forced in the past to 
forego due to lack of time. 





INCREASED DEMANDS AND 
DECREASED REVENUES 


The darkest days of the depression were 
to me the brightest in the history of the 
library. But unemployment meant new prob- 
lems for board and staff. Budgets were tre- 
duced and salaries had to be made to fit. 
However, the staff carried on with less pay 
and additional work. It was an inspiration 
to see this loyal group meet the emergenc 
paring a little off the food and _ clothing 
budget, but as long as possible, setting aside 
a portion of their pay envelopes to defray 
the cost of further education. 

Unemployment meant lack of funds w 
purchase necessities which brought to county, 
state, and nation the great relief problem-a 
problem which could be met only with pub- 
lic funds. New taxes and more new taxes 
still the revenues received could not met 
expenditures. The result was that those who — 
were not prepared, those who did not know | 
government, suffered at the hands of depart 
mental heads who were wise in the game 0!” 
shifting budgets. 

Many libraries found their budgets cut a 
a time when a terrible burden was bei” 
placed upon them to give adequate servic 
to the greatly increased reading public. De” 
mands for higher budgets met with refusi | 
on the grounds that every cent of addition © 
revenue was needed urgently to meet reli¢! 
Little did many government officials realit 
that while welfare groups, community kitc| 
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ens, and relief orders were feeding the bod- 
ies of men, the public libraries were one of 
the greatest welfare agencies feeding the 
minds of these men. 


CoNCERTED TRUSTEE ACTION NEEDED 


The library trustee was not politically 
minded and, of course, could not cope with 
those who were in the practice of politics as 
a livelihood. We were only a local institution 
and were interested only in our local library. 
But when this emergency arose, the trustees 
soon became aware of the fact that many of 
our local problems were shared by trustees 
of other libraries. Those who desired to solve 
these many new problems looked around for 
help and suggestions. We saw how the schools 
had slowly but surely organized themselves 
in our states into well-knit groups working 
for the betterment of all the schools. We 
saw how practically every local civic organ- 
ization was in some manner or means con- 
nected with a state organization to meet 
the whole problem rather than attempt a 
poor solution for the immediate local one. 

Naturally, library conditions and needs 
throughout a state were similar. In my own 
state, when we saw our libraries facing the 
possible closing of doors because of lack of 
funds, when we noted the many overlapping 
revenue bills harmful to our existence which 
were facing the opening session of our legis- 
lature, we decided that it was time to take 
action. We realized that the organization 
of a state trustees’ group was necessary so 
that we could have a common meeting 
ground to discuss our mutual problems and 
exchange ideas. We formed such an organ- 
ization. Today the result is a keener inter- 
est in, and a more efficient service to, the 
local libraries which we represent. United 
in action for the general good and for the 
advancement of library service, we were a 
group of individuals who represented a 
branch of the educational field of our state. 
As such we received recognition from others 
interested in state government. As an asso- 
ciation, we could solicit the support of other 
State associations interested in the better- 
ment of our society. We discussed our prob- 
lems and our needs with our friends and 
made them conscious of the necessity of 
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maintaining adequate library service for our 
communities. 

Our association, with the kind assistance 
of the Ohio Library Association, Friends of 
the Library, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the School Association, the League of 
Women Voters, and the Federated Clubs, 
not to mention many others, was able to 
protect and uphold healthy legislation. We 
were also able to obtain by education the 
rejection of harmful legislation. The library 
structure of Ohio was saved with very few 
of our institutions forced to close before the 
much needed revenue was obtained. 


EpUCATION OF PUBLIC OPINION 

We soon found, however, following such 
accomplishments, that the work of the trus- 
tees had just begun. We now appreciate the 
fact that today we must constantly guard 
our position and at every opportunity edu- 
cate our citizens on how valuable an asset to 
the community is their public library. We 
have accepted a responsibility, and I feel 
sure that today one of the most important 
tasks we as trustees have is the education of 
public opinion to insure adequate support 
and justified legislation for an institution 
whose possibilities for service, due to lack 
of public understanding, have not yet been 
realized. ‘This cannot be solved locally, nor 
can it be approached by different methods 
of procedure in each community. The pro- 
gram of education is, to say the least, a state- 
wide program; and if we (I say ‘“‘we’’ mean- 
ing all library trustees) wish to preserve the 
American public library and its objectives, 
this program of education will become a 
national project. 

STATE ‘TRUSTEE ASSOCIATIONS 

To instruct our citizens sufficiently, we 
must all strive to secure a vehicle for unified 
action. The only sensible vehicle I know of 
is a State association of library trustees. With 
this organization perfected, the national uni- 
fication is simple, since through the new 
Trustees Division of the American Library 
Association there now is an organization 
which can readily handle the shaping of na- 
tional library policies. With a strong, mili- 
tant state group, it is only natural to believe 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Reported by the M. L. A. Executive Committe 


STATE BoaRD APPOINTMENT CONFIRMED 


‘THE appointment of Mrs. Florence B. Dear- 
ing to the State Board for Libraries, made 
by former Governor Luren D. Dickinson, 
July, 1940, was confirmed by the Senate on 
Wednesday, February 19. Mrs. Dearing’s 
term of office will expire in 1945. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


The next issue of The Michigan Librarian 
will carry the names of a committee, com- 
posed of both trustees and librarians, who 
will work out plans for a Trustees Section 
meeting at the Convention in Traverse City 
next October. Since no business meeting was 
held in 1940, this will be done in conform- 
ance with a recommendation approved at 
the Trustees Dinner in Grand Rapids on 
October 19, 1940. 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


In one of the early meetings of the Insti- 
tute and In-Service Training Committee 
last year, it was suggested that a Scholarship 
Fund would be helpful in aiding persons 
who gave promise of advancement in library 
work to secure more training so that they 
would be of greater value to the community 
in which they work and to the library pro- 
fession throughout the state. Since it was 
felt that those persons who had guided the 
Association through its first fifty years of 
achievement would be more aware of the 
benefits of such a fund, the past presidents 
were given an opportunity to establish it. 
They responded immediately and the M.L.A. 
Scholarship Fund came into existence. How- 
ever, it is still in its infancy and needs to 
grow—like a weed it is hoped. Contributions 
in any amount from any interested person 
will be greatly appreciated by the Scholar- 
ship Fund Chairman, Miss Nina K. Preston, 
General Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

At a meeting of the Institute and In- 
Service Committee at Lansing, February 18, 
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Miss Preston reported that the Scholarship 
Committee decided to release not more than 
fifty-five dollars of the scholarship fund of 
$155.00 for scholarships this year. It was also 
decided to use the fifty-five dollars to pay 
the expenses of one candidate from each dis. 
trict to any one of the Institutes to be held 
this summer, candidates to be selected by the 
district officers. The committee advised that 
the following four principles be used as 
guides in selecting candidates: The candi- 
date is now in library work and expects to 
stay in library work. Awards should go to 
persons who will receive greatest benefit 
from Institutes. Awards will be given to 
persons who would not be able to attend 
the Institutes without scholarship aid. Ex- 
cellence of contribution to the local library 
should also be considered. 


TRAINING ‘TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


THe M.L. A. Sub-committee on Teacher- 
Librarian Training has held four meetings 
so far with representatives from the state 
teacher-training institutions, the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Codéperative 
Teacher Education Study, the Secondary 
School Curriculum Study, and the Univer 
sity of Michigan Bureau of Coéperation to 
discuss problems of training teacher-librar 
ians. The new state certification require 


ments for school librarians go into effect in | 


a 





July, 1941, so our teachers colleges must set | 
up some kind of courses this summer to meet | 


the demands of teacher-librarians. As a re 
sult of their discussions and a study of the 
needs of teacher-librarians, these temporary 
courses will develop into a permanent cur 
riculum based on the needs of school librar- 
ians and sound educational principles. 

At the present time the group is consider- 


ing a set of recommendations on which to 7 


set up such a curriculum to be presented to 


the State Association of Teacher College | 


Presidents and the State Extra-Legal Ad: 
visory Committee on Education. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM-1941 


Introduce State- Aid Bill March 20 


UR efforts in the field of legislation 

are centering upon a revised and 

simplified State-Aid Bill for intro- 
duction in this Legislature. A small group of 
librarians and legally minded friends of 
librarians, who have had experience with 
the actual working of the 1937 Act, have 
been giving of their time generously and 
working diligently upon revision, keeping 
in mind criticisms and suggestions from 
various sources. This work is nearing com- 
pletion; we hope to have the bill ready for 
introduction within the next few weeks. 


Witt Ask For $500,000 


The governor's legal adviser has stated 
that a new bill would have to be introduced 
so that the appropriation section would be 
effective. ‘Chis section will again ask for 
$500,000. As formerly stated, the fund is to 
add to public library service already estab- 
lished, not to relieve communities of their 
responsibilities. A more liberal allotment 
has been set up for the equalization fund, 
which creates grants for establishing county 
libraries and provides added aid for build- 
ing up existing libraries in the poorer sec- 
tions of the state. 

It is well to repeat in regard to certifica- 
tion requirements of personnel that they 
are not retroactive, and do not affect those 
already in service at the time of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


WriTE ok SEE Your REPRESENTATIVE 


_A well-organized campaign of first-hand 
information will be necessary both at Lan- 
sing and out in the state. It is hoped that the 
membership of the Michigan Library Asso- 
cation can be kept well-informed so that 
they may be interpreters to the individual 
legislators of the various districts. The chair- 
men of the seven Michigan Library Associa- 
tion districts, as well as the members of the 
Legislative Committee, are working early 
and late to this end. 


To date, the State Commander of the 
American Legion and the State Legislative 
Chairman of the American Association of 
University Women have signified their will- 
ingness and that of their membership to 
assist us in our efforts; we may, therefore, 
feel free to call upon these local organiza- 
tions when needed. 

At this time the State Aid Bill has preced- 
ence over other legislative questions need- 
ing consideration. 

JEANNE GRIFFIN, Chairman 

Maup GRILL 

Doucias W. Bryant 
Legislative Committee 


Co-Chairmen 


BuLLeTin—Marcu 14, 1941 


SincE the above statement was written, we 
have information that arrangements have 
been made for the introduction of the State- 
Aid Bill by Senators Joseph A. Baldwin of 
Albion and Earnest C. Brooks of Holland 
on Thursday, March 20. 

You will receive information regarding the 
number of the bill, as well as printed copies 
of it, through your district chairmen as soon 
as they are available. The passage of this 
legislation will again be dependent on the 
efforts of librarians, trustees, and library 
readers throughout the state. As in 1937, the 
success of this campaign rests on the constant 
attention and work of all of us. 

It is not too early to bring information on 
library state aid to groups in your commu- 
nities, emphasizing the benefits for your dis- 
trict, as well as the grave problem arising 
from the fact that approximately 25 per cent 
of the people of Michigan are without public 
library service. This bill, like its predecessor, 
provides a ten-year program for the estab- 
lishment of libraries to cover the state. 

As an aid in making contacts with legisla- 
tors, there appears on the following two 
pages a map divided into the senatorial dis- 
tricts and a listing both of the senators and 
the representatives in the 1941 Legislature. 





Alcona County—See Alpena District 
Alger District John Saul, Munising 
(Alger, Schoolcraft, Luce) 
Allegan County Arthur U. Odell, Allegan 
Alpena District R. H. Deadman, Alpena 
(Alpena and Alcona) 
Antrim District Mark Jenema, Falmouth 
(Antrim, Kalkaska, Missaukee) 
Arenac District A. M. Mackay, West Branch 
(Arenac, losco, Ogemaw) 
Baraga County—See Ontonagon District 
Barry County Ellis E. Faulkner, Delton 
Bay County, District 1 A.C. MacKinnon, Bay City 
District2 Paul Begick, Bay City 
Benzie County—See Wexford District 
Berrien County, Dist.1  L. K. Preston, St. Joseph 
Dist.2 Gail Handy, Eau Claire 
Branch County Stanley E. Weage, Coldwater 
Calhoun County, Dist. 1 Warren G. Hooper, Albion 
Dist.2 F. Jack Neller, Battle Creek 
Cass County S. L. Loupee, Dowagiac 
Charlevoix District L. E. Anderson, Northport 
(Charlevoix and Leelanau) 
Cheboygan District John C. Guggisberg, Gaylord 
(Cheboygan and Otsego) 
Chippewa County V. A. Knox, Sault Ste. Marie 
Clare County—See Osceola District 
Clinton County John P. Espie, Eagle 
Crawford County—See Presque Isle District 
Delta County Peter R. Legg, Escanaba 
Dickinson County J. Goulette, lron Mountain 
Eaton County C. D. Williams, Charlotte 
Emmet District Yorgen Jesperson, Petoskey 
Fimmet and Mackinac) 


Genesee County, Dist.1 R. J. MacDonald, Flint 
Dist. | Raymond J. Snow, Flint 
Dist.2 E. W. McEwen, Sr., Flint 


Gladwin Countv—See Midland District 
Gogebic County John Sabol, Ironwood 
Grand Traverse County A. Engstrom, Traverse City 
Gratiot County John B. Smith, Alma 
Hillsdale County James I. Post, Hillsdale 
Houghton Co., Dist. 1 Harry Hermann, Laurium 
Dist.2 G.O.Harma, Atlantic Mine 
Huron County Howard Nugent, Bad Axe 
Ingham County, Dist. 1 Fred L. Kircher, Lansing 
Dist.2. Dora H. Stockman, East 
Lansing 
Ionia County Bert |. Storev, Belding 
losco County—See Arenac District 
{ron County C. G. Lindquist, Lron River 
Isabella County P. Landon, Mt. Pleasant 
Jackson County, Dist. 1 Haskell L. Nichols, Jackson 


Dist. 2 Floyd E. Town, Jackson 
Kalamazoo Co., Dist.1 James B. Stanley, Kalamazoo 
Dist.2 Ural S. Acker, Kalamazoo 


Kalkaska County—See Antrim District 
Kent County, Dist. 1 Andrew Bolt, Grand Rapids 


Dist. 1 Ate Dykstra, Grand Rapids 
Dist. 1 O. E. Kilstrom, Grand Rapids 
Dist. 2 C. R. Feenstra, Grand Rapids 
Dist. 3 Maurice E. Post, Rockford 


Keweenaw County—See Ontonagon District 
Lake County—See Mecosta District 
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Michigan Legislature of 1941 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Lapeer County Byron Courter, Imlay City 
Leelanau County—See Charlevoix District 
Lenawee County Fred Rodesiler, Riga 
Livingston County Charles P. Adams, Howell 
Luce County—See Alger District 


Mackinac County—See Emmet District 

Macomb County Louis Priehs, Mt. Clemens 

Manistee County Dewey W. Loomis, Wellston 

Marquette County C. F. Sundstrom, Michigamme 

Mason County R. Stephens, Sr., Scottville 

Mecosta District Colin L. Smith, Big Rapids 
(Mecosta and Lake) 

Menominee County James A. Spies, Menominee 

Midland District John W. Thomson, Midland 
(Midland and Gladwin) 

Missaukee County—See Antrim District 

Monroe County Robert N. Sawyer, Monroe 

Montcalm County W. G. Herrick, Hubbardston 

Montmorency County—See Presque Isle District 

Muskegon Co., Dist. 1 M. E. Scherer, Muskegon 

Dist.2 Robert Douma, Whitehall 


Newaygo District William C. Bird, Hesperia 
(Oceana and Newaygo) 
Oakland Co., Dist. 1 G. N. Higgins, Ferndale 
Dist. 2 Clark J. Adams, Pontiac 
Oceana County—See Newaygo District 
Ogemaw County—See Arenac District 
Ontonagon District W. C. Stenson, Greenland 
(Baraga, Keweenaw, Ontonagon) 
Osceola District John W. Dunlop, Clare 
(Clare and Osceola) 
Oscoda County—See Presque Isle District 
Otsego County—See Cheboygan District 
Ottawa County Nelson A. Miles, Holland 
Presque Isle District William Green, Hillman 
(Crawford, Montmorency, Oscoda, Presque Isle, 
Roscommon) 
Roscommon County—See Presque Isle District 
Saginaw County, Dist. 1 H. J. P. Graebner, Saginaw 
Dist. 1 Walter F. Remer, Saginaw 
Dist.2 James Graham, Freeland 
Sanilac County A. P. Decker, Deckerville 
Schoolcraft County—See Alger District 
Shiawassee County V. O. Braun, Owosso 
St. Clair County, Dist. 1 S.C. Benedict, Port Huron 
Dist.2 Roy T. Gilbert, Algonac 
St. Joseph County Homer L. Allard, Sturgis 
Tuscola County Audley Rawson, Cass City 
VanBuren County Edson V. Root, Sr., Paw Paw 
Washtenaw County Joseph E. Warner, Ypsilanti 
Wayne County, Dist.1 W. G. Buckley, Fred RB. 
Dingman, $. J. Dombrowski, Earl C. Gallagher, E¢- 
ward H. Jeffries, Joseph J. Kowalski, Martin 4. 
Kronk, Gerald L. Murphy, James J. Murphy, John 
B. Murphy, Joseph F. Nagel, Francis J. Nowak 
Michael J. O’Brien, John J. Poleski, Adam W. 
Sumeracki, Edward ]. Walsh, Horace A. White, all 
of Detroit. 


Dist.2_ F. J. Calvert, Highland Park 
Dist.3 W.N. Stockfish, Hamtramck 
Dist.4 _ F. J. Gartner, Wyandotte 

Dist.5 Edward F. Fisher, Dearborn 


Wexford District Charles H. Nixon, Cadillac 
(Wexford and Benzie) 
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SENATORS 

Name and home city 
Ernest G. NAGEL, Detroit 
Leo J. WiLkowskl1, Detroit 
Cuarces C. Diccs, Detroit 
James A. Burns, Detroit 
Cuares S. BLonpy, Detroit 
Cart F. DELANO, Kalamazoo 
J. T. HAMMonp, Benton Harbor 
Eart L. BurHANs, Paw Paw 
JoseruH A. BaLpwin, Albion 
C. Jay Town, North Adams 
GiLBerT H. Ispister, Port Huron 
Grorce P. McCaLttum, Ann Arbor 
RoBert. B. MCLAUGHLIN, Flint 
Harry F. Hittie, Lansing 
HERMAN H. DIGNAN, Owosso 
EarL W. MunsHaw, Grand Rapids 
M. Harop Saur, Kent City 
CLARENCE A. ReErp, Detroit 
ELMER R. Porter, Blissfield 
LEONARD J. PATERSON, Sandusky 
STANLEY Nowak, Detroit 
CuEsteR M. HoweELt, Saginaw 
Earnest C. Brooks, Holland 
Jerry T. Locie, Bay City 
D. HALE BRAKE, Stanton 
DON VANDERWERP, Fremont 
James T. MILLIKEN, Traverse City 
BEN CARPENTER, Harrison 
Orro W. Bisuop, Alpena 
JoserH A, LAFRAMBOIsE, Gladstone 
D. STEPHEN BENzIE, Norway 
Wituiam C. Birk, Baraga 


Michigan Senatorial Districts 
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HE following statement of policy, 

presented by Mary U. Rothrock for 

the American Library Association 
Executive Board was unanimously adopted 
by the A. L. A. Council at its meeting on 
December 29: 

“The American Library Association be- 
lieves it is the privilege and duty of every 
library and library agency in North America 
to make its books and services contribute in 
all possible ways to the preservation and im- 
provement of the democratic way of life. 

“Public libraries, large and small, urban 
and rural; libraries in schools, colleges, and 
universities; research libraries; special li- 
braries—each one should make its services in- 
dispensable to its own community and to the 
country; and each member of every library 
board and staff must share the responsi- 
bility. 

“Libraries must help the unskilled, unem- 
ployed man preparing himself to hold a job 
in an essential industry; the skilled worker 
preparing himself for greater responsibility; 
the engineer re-educating himself for de- 
fense activities; the designers of airplanes, 
motors, tanks, guns, and ships; the research 
workers in science and industry; the farm 
worker who must adjust himself to new eco- 
nomic conditions. 

“The wars now being waged are not 
merely against nations and races. They have 
as their aim the destruction of ideas as well, 
even in those countries not engaged in mili- 
tary combat. The freedoms and principles 
which represent the highest achievements of 
civilized society are menaced, from abroad 
and at home. Libraries are inevitably in- 
volved in this war of ideas. 

“Unusual opportunities exist to increase 
understanding of what democracy is, what 
its achievements and failures have been, and 
above all what its future can be if it again 
becomes, in the minds of all, not something 
achieved, but a way of making life what we 
wish it to be. Because some knowledge of 
the governmental systems with which it is in 
conflict is essential to such understanding, 
reading should be encouraged and _facili- 
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tated, not only on democracy, but on other 
ideologies. Propaganda against democracy 
should not be feared and avoided but cop. 
fronted with evidence and informed inter. 
pretation. 

“The war and its causes, our own countrys | 
relation to it, aid to Great Britain, hemi. 
spheric solidarity, problems of the Pacific, 
social reconstruction at home, the kind of | 
peace we want, the kind of world organiza. ; 
tion—these and scores of other war-time sub. 
jects need public consideration and rea. 
soned discussion in the light of facts avail. 
able in books. It is the duty of the library 
also to be aware of local problems and to 
give creative help in their solution. 

“The present situation calls for a positive 
program of stimulation and leadership. Li- 
braries have an opportunity to promote the 
reading of thought-provoking books on so- 
cially significant questions; they have an 
obligation to make it difficult for people to 
escape the influence of such books. It is as 
essential for librarians to know what subjects 
are vital as to know what books are good. 
A generous provision of books and services 
on all aspects of current problems and their 
historical antecedents is a major obligation 
of the library in times like these. 

“Intellectual freedom is never permanently | 
assured. It is especially endangered by war. | 
The right of the citizen to find in his library 








the best material on all sides of controversial ) 





public questions must be protected. 

“The library cannot work alone, but must 
coéperate with all other agencies concerned 
with research, education, training, and the 
diffusion of ideas. Schools, colleges, debating 
clubs, forums, organized groups of many 
kinds—all now need to an unusual degree the 
materials and services of the library in fields 
related to society’s present problems. The | 
library must anticipate and stimulate, 4 
well as meet, these needs. 

“The essential internationalism of intel | 
lectual materials should lead every librarian 7 
and library trustee to assist in maintaining 7 
respect for the cultural achievements of all | 
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(Continued on Page 22) 
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an effective instrument. It can also be 
a wasteful pastime. Many clubs, schools, and 
organizations throughout the state, repre- 
senting rural and urban groups, young and 
old, formal and informal agencies, are plan- 
ning programs based on discussion groups. 
Leaders of these groups as well as others will 
find the material listed below helpful and 
suggestive. Some of the pamphlets are free 
and others are available at nominal cost. 


S a means of furthering understanding 
Ax study, group discussion can be 


The American Way; Democracy at Work in 
the Des Moines Forums, by J. W. Stude- 
baker. 206p. 1935. N.Y., McGraw. $2.00. 

Gives many suggestions concerning the work of lead- 

ers of forums, as well as subjects for discussion, in- 

structions to panel members, and samples of study 
guides. 

Coéperative Discussion Circles, by Educa- 
tional Department, Ohio Farm Bureau. 
24p. n.d. Author, Columbus, Ohio. $.10. 

A guide book on the organization and leadership of 

discussion groups. 

Creative Discussion, by A. D. Sheffield. 3d. 
ed. 68p. 1939. N.Y., Association Press. 
$ .50. 


For the organizer and leader of discussion groups. 


Discussion Methods Explained and _Illus- 
trated, by J. V. Garland and C. F. Phil- 
lips. 2d rev. ed. 378p. 1940. N.Y., Wil- 
son. (Reference Shelf, vol. 12, no. 2) $1.25. 

Presents a clear statement of the requirements for 


current discussion methods together with representa- 
tive examples. 


Discussion Methods for Adult Groups, by 
Thomas Fansler. 149p. 1934. N.Y., 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. $1.50. 

Describes methods of procedure for the forum, the 

informal study group, and the panel discussion, and 

gives records of typical meetings. 

Effective Group Discussion: a Guide for 
Group Members, by Thomas Fansler. 
25p. 1937. New York University, Gen- 
eral Education Division. Department of 
— (Adult study outline no. 2) 

15. 


Written for the participant in group discussion 
rather than for the leader. 
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AIDS «to Effective GROUP DISCUSSION 


Forums for Young People, by J. W. Stude- 
baker and others. 113p. 1937. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
(U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1937, 
no. 25) $ .15. 

A study of problems and plans involved in provid- 

ing forum discussions for high-school and college 

students, and for young people in the community. 

How to Conduct Group Discussion, by A. F. 
Wiledon and H. L. Ewbank. 64p. 1935. 
Madison, Wisconsin University. College 
of Agriculture. Extension Service. (Cir- 
cular no. 276) Free. 

A good “how to do it” manual describing several 

forms of discussion and the procedure to be followed. 

How to Lead Discussion: a Guide for the 
Use of Group Leaders, by L. E. Bowman. 
3lp. 1934. N.Y., Woman’s Press. $ .35. 

A valuable manual for beginning groups; presents 

the value of discussion methods, the leader's job, the 

preparation for and conduct of meetings, and pos- 
sible pitfalls. 

How to Plan Discussion Programs, by R. A. 
Polson. 8p. 1939. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University. (Extension Bulletin no. 419) 
$ .03. 

A Manual of Group Discussion, by L. S. 
Judson. 184p. 1936. Urbana, Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station. (Cir- 
cular no. 446) $ .35. 

Though intended for use by rural groups, much of 

the material in this elementary manual will prove 

valuable to any group. 

Modern Group Discussion, Public and Priv- 
ate, by L. S. Judson and E. Judson. 198p. 
1937. N.Y., Wilson. (Reference Shelf, 
vol. 11, no. 6) $ .90. 

How group discussion may be organized and con- 

ducted, and how participation may be stimulated 

and results evaluated. 

The Panel Method of Conducting Discus- 
sion, by American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 4p. 1933. Author, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free. 

A 4-page mimeographed outline of the procedure to 


be followed in conducting this type of group discus- 
sion. 


Principles and Methods of Discussion, by J. 
H. McBurney and K. G. Hance. 452p. 
1939. N.Y., Harper. $2.50. 


The discussion method in theory and practice. 
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Public Affairs Pamphlets, by U.S. Office of 
Education. 85p. 1937. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. (Bulle- 
tin, 1937, no. 3) $ .10 

An index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, eco- 

nomic, political, and international affairs which 

would be useful for discussion groups. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, Supplement no. I, 
by U.S. Office of Education. 67p. 1938. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Bulletin, 1937, no. 3, Supple- 
ment no. 1) $ .10. 

\ listing of 500 recent pamphlets not included in 

the original bulletin. 

Talking It Through: a Manual for Discus- 
sion Groups, by Department of Second- 
ary School Principals, National Educa- 


Summer Courses 


At the University of Michigan 


Tue Department of Library Science of 
the University of Michigan will offer two 
second-semester courses in the summer ses- 
sion of 1941, thus affording an opportunity 
of taking required courses to those who 
find it difficult to attend school during the 
semester. Instead of Course 103, Cataloging 
and Classification, the continuation, Course 
104, will be given by Katherine Schultz, 
and likewise Course 112 instead of 111 in 
Library Administration will be offered by 
Cecil McHale. Three regular first-year 
courses will be given: Book Seiection by 
Cecil McHale, and Reference Work and 
Bibliography by Eunice Wead. 

In the second-year curriculum, C. B. 
Shaw, Librarian of Swarthmore College, will 
conduct seminars in College Library Ad- 
ministration and the Bibliography of the 


Fine Arts. Francis L. D. Goodrich, Librar- 
ian of the College of the City of New 
York, will offer a course in Library Build- 


ings and Their Equipment. The other usual 
courses will also be offered. Course 271, The 
School Library and the School Program, 
will again be given by Edmon Low, Librar- 
ian of the Oklahoma State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. He will also offer 
a new course for school librarians: Selection 
and Use of Materials in the School Library. 
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tion Association. 1938. 
Chicago. $ .15. 

Although designed for discussion groups on educa. 

tion, the material on organization and discussion 

technique is general in scope. 


70p. Author, 


Teaching Adults by Discussion, by Thomas 
Fansler. 39p. 1938. New York Univer. 
sity, General Education Division. $ .35, } 

What the discussion mated is and is not; how and 


when to use it. Chapters 4, 5, and 6 will be particu. 
larly helpful to the sweet cone discussion leader, 


What Is the Discussion Leader’s Job? by 
Extension Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 2lp. 1937. Author, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Pamphlet D-3). Free. 

An elementary pamphlet giving helpful suggestions 

for planning and leading discussions. 


At Michigan State College 


Three courses in Library Methods will be 
offered this summer at Michigan State Col- 
lege, during the six-week session to be held 
June 24 to August 1. The Work of the 
Teacher-Librarian, a three-credit course, and 
the Secondary School Library (for school 
administrators only) , four credits, will be of- 
fered by John T. Eastlick, librarian of the 
University High School, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Bibliographic Methods, a one-credit 
course for graduate students, to be given by 
Jackson Towne, M.S.C. librarian, is sched- 
uled as usual under the Department of 
English. 

A three-credit course in Children’s Litera: 
ture in the Field of Elementary Education 
will also be given, for the first time, in the 
six-week session. Philippa Yelland, general 
assistant on the M.S.C. library staff and | 
formerly a teacher in the Lansing elementary 
schools, will give the course. 


ERE 





It is planned to expand the instruction | 
for teacher-librarians in subsequent summets 
into a two-summer curriculum. 


At Central State Teachers College 


To meet the demand for teachers who 
can also take charge of a small school | 
library, Central State Teachers College is ig 
inaugurating a course in teacher- librarial 
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raining this summer. Two courses particu- 
larly designed to give the essential informa- 
tion necessary’ for teachers to organize and 
direct the activities of libraries in those 
schools which do not employ full-time 
school librarians are being offered. 

Library Service 311, Care and Organiza- 
tion of Library Material, will cover the tech- 
nical processes necessary to organize and 
properly care for library materials in a 
school library. A study of the classification 
and cataloging of books adapted to a school 
library will be made. It will also consider, 
such practical problems as: preparation of 
books for circulation; care and repair of 
books; the securing, care, and arrangement 
of clippings and pamphlets for the informa- 
tion file; mounting pictures and arrange- 
ment of the picture file; how to order books 
and magazines; etc. This course is being 
taught by Eudocia Stratton of the college 
library staff. It is a three-hour course. 

Library Service $12, Administration of 
the School Library, will discuss such prob- 
lems as: library quarters and equipment; 
training and use of student assistants; rela- 
tions of the library to the school superin- 
tendent, to the faculty, and to the com- 
munity; coéperation with the public li- 
brary; how to secure material from the 
state library and from other available 
sources; use of records; publicity. Ann F. 
Wheeler, Librarian of the Eastern High 
School Library, Lansing, is the instructor. 
This course is a two-hour course. 

Charles V. Park, Librarian at Central 
State Teachers College, will offer Library 
Service 310, Use of Books and Libraries, a 
study of referefice books in various fields of 
knowledge. This is a three-hour course. 

Plans are now under way to develop a 
curriculum in the field of School Library 
Service so that a student may be able to 
complete a minor in this subject on the 
undergraduate level. 


At Wayne University 


Courses in Library Science will again be 
olfered at Wayne University during the sum- 
mer of 1941. These will include courses on 
both undergraduate and graduate levels. Sev- 
eral of the basic courses will be designed 
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especially for those teachers or librarians 
who wish to meet the new certification quali- 
fication effective in 1941. 

The basic courses will include Cataloging, 
Classification, Administration of an Elemen- 
tary School Library and Book Selection for 
Children and Young People. ‘The advanced 
courses will be History of Books and Print- 
ing, Administration of Secondary School Li- 
braries and Reading Guidance in the School 
Library. 

The teaching faculty for this work will be 
Mrs. Lois T. Place, Director of School Li- 
braries; Florence Cleary, Librarian of Hutch- 
ins Intermediate School; and G. Flint Purdy, 
Wayne University Librarian, all of Detroit. 
Arrangements may be made in special cases 
for practice work or observation in the li- 
brary of the Summer Demonstration School. 


Calendar of Events 


SPRING MEETINGS FOR LiBRARY DISTRICTS 
Due to the success of the tentative program 
of library district organization in 1939-40, 
the Michigan Library Association, at the 
1940 fall meeting in Grand Rapids, estab- 
lished seven library districts in the state. 
Each district has a chairman, secretary, and 
committees to carry on its work. 

The plans for the .1941 spring meetings 
are in the process of completion and further 
announcements will be sent to M.L.A. mem- 
bers and libraries throughout the state. 

The following dates and places have been 
selected: 

April 24. District 4, Muskegon. C. Tefft 
Hewitt, Host; Blanche Robertson, Chairman. 

May 1. District 3, Northville. Mrs. Louise 
Bryan, Hostess; Adeline Cooke, Chairman. 

May 2. District 2, Jackson. Dorothy Dow- 
sett, Hostess; Delbert Jeffers, Chairman. 

May 8. District 5, St. Johns. Minnie Bar- 
rington, Hostess; Mrs. Gladys Miller, Chair- 
man. 

May 20. District 1, Battle Creek. Mrs. 
Adah McCutcheon, Hostess; Mrs. Marjorie 
Gallagher, Chairman. 

May 24. District 7, Wakefield. Mrs. Genc- 
vieve Erickson, Hostess; Margaret Dundon, 
Chairman. 

May 26. District 6, Hartwick Pines (near 
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Grayling on M-93). Mrs. Gladys Shaw Glad- 
win, Hostess; Helen Warner, Chairman. 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 

Summer institutes for librarians similar 
to those held last year at Hartland and 
Mount Pleasant are being planned for 1941 
at three locations. The conferences will take 
place between the last of July and the mid- 
dle of August, with locations and dates 
approximately as follows: 


Hartland—Waldenwoods. Thursday, July 
31 to Sunday, August 3. Cost $5.25 per per- 
son plus $.50 registration fee. 


Upper Peninsula—Camp Shaw, southeast 
of Marquette. Tuesday, August 5 to Thurs- 
day, August 7. Cost $6.00 plus $.50 registra- 
tion fee. 

Mount Pleasant—Central State Teachers 
College. Monday, August 11 through Thurs- 
day, August 14. Cost $2.00 per day for room 
and board, plus $.50 registration fee. 


MICHIGAN RuRAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
April 18. 

The Library Section of the Michigan Ru- 
ral Teachers Association will discuss “How 
Can the Rural School Get Library Serv- 
ice?” at its Friday morning meeting, April 
18, at Traverse City. , 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 
April 24, 25, 26. 

Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club holds its 
annual meeting in Ann Arbor, April 24, 
25, 26. Dr. William E. Wickenden, President 
of the Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, will be the speaker at the convocation 
on Friday; and Dr. Charles H. Judd, for- 
merly Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will speak on “Youth 
Education” at the annual dinner Friday 
evening. 

The School Library Conference has 
planned its customary luncheon meeting at 
the Women’s League. In the afternoon, Lu- 
cille Walsh, Reference Librarian, Fordson 
High School Library, will give an illustrated 
talk on “Teaching Library Training with a 
Colored Moving Picture” in the University 
General Library lecture hall. 
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REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS 
May 1. 

The Michigan Regional Group of Cata. 
logers meet Thursday, May 1, at Ann Arbor. 
Those on the program are Rudolph H. Giels 
ness, Chairman of the Department of Library 
Science of the University of Michigan, who 
will speak on propaganda, and Phoebe 
Lumaree, Cataloger of the Western State 
Teachers College at Kalamazoo, who vill 
discuss the filing of government publication 
entries. Marjorie Vivian, of the Michigan 
State College Library, is group chairman. 
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Mepicat Liprary ASSOCIATION 
May 29, 30, 31. 

The annual meeting of the Medical Li- 
brary Association will be held this year on 
the University of Michigan Campus, May 
29, 30, 31. The Thursday sessions. will be 
devoted to practical library problems. Dr. ) 
William Warner Bishop will address the as- | 
sembly. The history of medicine will be | 
the topic of the Friday meetings. Colonel 
Harold W. Jones, Army Medical Library, | 
Washington, D. C., speaks on special collec } 
tions at the dinner. Meetings and exhibits 
will be held in the Rackham Building. 
Hotel headquarters are located at the Mich 
igan Union. 


County Librarians’ Clinic 

Tue A. L. A. County and Regional Libraries | 
Section will hold a series of clinics at the 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, June 21 to 24, from _ 
8:00 to 10:00 a.m., according to Elizabeth Y 
T. Turner, of New Jersey, chairman of the | 
section. “Ways to Enlist the Aid of Non |) 
professionals in the Community,” will be the | 
theme of the clinics. A. Drummond Jones ~ 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture will | 
lead the discussions. 

Registration for the four meetings will 
cost $2.00. Admission is open to all who are 
interested but preference will be given (0 ~ 
county librarians and other extension work: : 
ers whose applications, accompanied by the : 
fee, are received before May 15. ‘Total reg 7 
istration will be limited to one hundred and | 
fifty persons. Applications should be sent 0 7 
the section secretary, Catharine M. Yerxa ~ 
Division of Public Libraries, Room 2128 
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Advisory Committee Appointed 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, has just announced the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Committee on Public 
Library Service. Members of the committee 
will serve as counselors to the Library Serv- 
ice Division, U. S. Office of Education, in an 
intensive study now being made of public 
library resources and needs in defense areas. 

Those who have accepted appointment to 
the committee include: Charles H. Brown, 
Iowa State College Library; Essae M. Culver, 
Louisiana Library Commission; Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Chicago Graduate Library School; 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress; 
Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. Executive Secretary; 
Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Library; Forrest Spaulding, Des 
Moines Public Library; and Carl Vitz, Min- 
neapolis Public Library. 

Commenting that librarians need every 
possible assistance in their effort to serve de- 
fense workers, Commissioner Studebaker 
added that the advisory committee will help 
the Office of Education to decide priority 
needs of public libraries, based on the study 
being made by the Library Service Division, 
and will offer recommendations to meet 
these needs. 

Julia Wright Merrill, Chief of the A.L.A. 
Public Library Division, has been assigned 
by the A.L.A. to assist the Library Service 
Division in its defense area library survey. 


Philadelphia Survey 


In view of the growing national interest 
in library co6peration, communities or 
groups within the library profession may be 
interested in the steps being taken in Phila- 
delphia to survey resources, broaden the 
service of the Union Catalogue, investigate 
the possibilities of coéperative ordering, cat- 
aloging, interlibrary loan, and other activi- 
ties made possible by a recent grant of 
$20,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

A pamphlet of data compiled as a part of 
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a report of the recently completed survey of 
Philadelphia libraries has just been released 
by the Bibliographical Planning Committee 
of Philadelphia, a joint committee of the 
Philadelphia Union Library Catalogue and 
the University of Pennsylvania. The report 
shows the holdings of 150 libraries in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity classified by subject. 
This is done by means of charts divided into 
27 headings and explanatory notes which 
bring out in detail the special collections of 
individual libraries. The report is specific 
enough to be useful to the research worker 
as well as the general reader in Philadelphia, 
and it should prove to be valuable to librar- 
ians elsewhere in locating material for in- 
terlibrary loan. It might also serve as a 
pattern for other regional or state surveys of 
libraries. We have had quantitative surveys 
before, but none that combines the qualita- 
tive descriptions with the enumeration in 
such a convenient form. 


MARGARET I. SMITH 


Superintendent of Reading Room 
General Library, U. of M. 


Series of Radio Plays 


on American Freedom 


A distinguished group of writers, enter- 
tainment stars, and radio workers, who re- 
cently set up a volunteer organization, the 
Free Company, is sponsoring a series of radio 
plays on freedom in America. The plays are 
given Sunday afternoons at 2:00 o'clock, 
eastern standard time, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company's network. James 
Boyd is national chairman of the Company. 
Serving with him on a general committee are 
Robert E. Sherwood, chairman of the writ- 
ers’ division; Burgess Meredith, representing 
the actors; and W. B. Lewis, C.B.S. vice- 
president, spokesman for radio. 

Other members of the group, each of 
whom will write a play having to do with 
American liberty, include Marc Connelly, 
William Saroyan, Maxwell Anderson, Orson 
Welles, Stephen Vincent Benet, Paul Green, 
Archibald MacLeish, and George M. Cohan. 
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U.S. Report on Schools 
for Rural Leaders 


A report on the schools of philosophy for 
agricultural leaders, sponsored in Michigan 
and other states by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has just been issued by the de- 
partment’s Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Objectives of the program and statistics 
on attendance are included. Among forty 
sessions tentatively scheduled for the coming 
summer are schools for Michigan rural li- 
brarians, to be held at Waldenwoods, Hart- 
land; Camp Shaw, Chatham and at Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant. 


Study of Library Support 

in Preparation 

Dr. G. Flint Purdy, of the Wayne Univer- 
sity Library, Detroit, is at work on the writ- 
ing of a report soon to appear in print, 
the material for which was gathered by the 
Library Revenues Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, of which he is a 
member. The subject of the report is “Bases 
of Public Library Support,” and the purpose 
of the study is (1) to identify those factors 
which determine ability of a community to 
support public library service, and _ there- 
from, (2) to devise a technique for deter- 
mining the amount of outside aid, including 
state and federal, which a given community 
would need in order to maintain a given 
level of public library service. 


Council for Democracy 
Issues Handbook 


A new handbook for community leaders 
has just been issued by the recently organ- 
ized Council for Democracy. The handbook 
cites a variety of activities which groups and 
individuals may undertake in an effort to 
make democracy work in their own com- 
munities and lists projects of this nature 
sponsored by national organizations and 
their local affiliates. The effective agency of 
the library in such programs is pointed out. 
Raymond Gram Swing, chairman of the 
Council’s board, has written the introduc- 
tion. Libraries may receive a single copy of 
the handbook free on request to the Council, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


peoples, and to advocate continuing and ¢. 
panding our cultural relations with all na 
tions in spite of difficulties. “The opportuni. 
ties for codperation with our nearest 
neighbors must no longer be neglected. 

“A vigorous emphasis on issues which are 
of current importance to citizens should 
facilitate the achievement of the library 
long-time objectives. Reading and_ stud 
may be vitalized by being related to events 
and ideas which are stirring men’s minds at 
the moment. The diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding was never more impor 
tant to the welfare of mankind. 

“When, as now, it becomes necessary to 
mobilize all educational and cultural re. 
sources for defense and for the preservation 
and improvement of the American way ol 
life, it must be deplored that millions oj 
Americans do not have library service. Until 
such service is everywhere available, a firs 
objective of the American Library Associa- 
tion must be the extension and _ betterment 
of libraries, with local, state or provincial, 
and national support. 

“The social and intellectual unrest grow: 
ing out of the present world situation ma 
lead to confusion and despair; or it may lead 
to a renaissance of critical inquiry and con 
structive thinking. Whether the result wil 
be the one or the other will depend in no 
small measure on the ability of libraries and 
other agencies of enlightenment to adap! 
their services to present needs.” 





Librarians! Do You Belong to 
A. L. A.? 


If not, why not join today? 
Send for membership blank to— 
Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman 
West Side Branch Library 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
If you are in the Metropolitan area, sen! 
either to Blanche Tate, Montieth Region# 


Branch, Detroit Public Library, or to Ms) 


Margaret Johnson, Southeastern High Scho 
Library, Detroit. 
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Have You Heard? 


Tue formal opening of the Flushing Town- 
ship Library, a gift to the village by the 
President of the Library Board, Marian 
Packard, was celebrated recently. Gifts to 
the library include a valuable album of his- 
torical pictures, early township documents, 
and a bronze plaque. The librarian is Mrs. 
Herbert Young and the assistant librarian, 
Mrs. Hazel Balcom. 

Michigan Chapter of Special Libraries As- 
sociation held its first international meeting 
at Edgewater Inn, Windsor, Ontario, on Feb- 
ruary 4. Mrs. Ruth M. Weir, Librarian of 
the Windsor Daily Star, was the hostess of 
the evening, and Harold M. Morden, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Star, was the speaker. 

The Buchanan Public Library was greatly 
expanded on March first, when it moved to 


new quarters in the American Legion build-’ 


ing The new location offers improved 
physical arrangement and doubled floor 
space for the growing book collection. 

Northwestern High School Library, De- 
troit, is one of ten schools co6perating with 
the Library Service Division of U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, in a 
time study and cost-accounting survey of 
school library service. 


The Metropolitan Library Club of De- 
troit is again conducting its annual series 
of Book Forums. Evening meetings are 
held each month at members’ homes in each 
of the geographical sections of the city. Wil- 
liam Keller, Librarian of the Utley Branch 
of the Detroit Public Library, is chairman of 
the activity. Information may be secured 
from Mr. Keller as to time and place of fu- 
ture meetings to which librarians and book 
lovers from outside the Metropolitan area 
are invited. 

Some four hundred teachers in Royal Oak 
were invited to a tea given by the Friends 
of the Royal Oak Public Library in the 
Hans Andersen Room on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 6. The occasion of the affair was the in- 
auguration of a new service to parents, 
teachers, and others interested in group 
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AROUND THE STATE 


work. Such individuals may withdraw for 
classroom, home, or club use the duplicate 
copies of juvenile titles which were used in 


the now-closed school stations. No limit is 
placed on the number of books taken or the 
length of time they may be kept, but the 
teacher or club sponsor withdrawing the 
volumes must assume responsibility for their 
safe return. 

The Belding Memorial Library is to bene- 
fit by an endowment fund bequested by the 
late A. N. Belding. The gift, now in the 
form of stock, is valued at $27,000. 

On Tuesday, February 18, the Detroit 
Junior Librarians held their fourth annual 
“professional discussion” in the lounge room 
of the Merrill Palmer School, Mrs. Betty 
Dove, librarian, acting as hostess. The sub- 
ject for the evening was “Propaganda and 
the Library.” 

A library has been recently established at 
St. Ignace. It is being decorated by artists 
from the Work Projects Administration, 
and includes, among other attractive fea- 
tures, walls covered with embroidered cloth. 


Personal and Personnel 


Mrs. ANNA CLINGER SMITH, Assistant in the 
Department of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has accepted an offer to 
teach cataloging in the Library School of 
Emory University this summer. Eleanor Put- 
ney, Head Cataloger, De Pauw University, 
will carry her work in the Department. 

Marjorie Post, formerly Librarian of the 
Patient’s Library, University Hospital, lowa 
City, is a new member of the Herman Kiefer 
Hospital Library. She is succeeding Mary J. 
Williams who recently resigned. 

Isabella Swan who was on leave attending 
Columbia University last year, and formerly 
of the Trenton Library, is now in charge of 
the Lincoln Park Library. 

Mrs. Florence Maple Brown, until re- 
cently librarian of the Detroit Engineering 
Society Library, is now connected with the 
school libraries of Detroit. 

“The Librarian’s Page,” written by Mrs. 
Brown for the January number of the 
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Foundation, the official organ of the Society, 
was pleasantly and favorably commented on 
in the Town Crier column of the Detroit 
Free Press. 

Elva E. Clarke, Librarian of the Employ- 
ers Association of Detroit, died suddenly on 
January 10. Funeral services were held Jan- 
uary 14 at Emporia, Kansas. 


Mrs. Beatrice Heiliger, who has been on 
leave of absence for study at the University 
of Denver and the University of Mexico, is 
expected to return to the Detroit Public 
Library in March. Edward Heiliger, who 
has been attending these same institutions, 
will resume his position in the Wayne Uni- 
versity Library. 

Betty Mather has resigned her position at 
the Gladstone Public Library to become li- 
brarian of the Walter French Junior High 
School, Lansing. 

Barbara Fleury, Librarian of the Durfee 
Intermediate School, Detroit, was hostess at 
a party for a number of librarians and 
friends, on Friday, February 21, at which 
Robert P. Tristam Coffin, the poet, was 
guest of honor. 

Mrs. Margaret Hillman is the new Li- 
brarian at Coopersville, succeeding Mrs. 
Maude Streeter, who resigned after many 
years of service. 

Adele Ewell, of the staff of the Michigan 
State College Library, is doing graduate 
work in Library Science at the University of 
Michigan during the current school year. 


Contemporary Europe 


(Continued from Page 6) 
that its mechanized terrorism will have to be 
put down with mechanical giants created by 
the English and ourselves for that purpose. 
Che time for full national defense is here 
now; national boundaries are erased. It is 
one-half of the world against the other. But 
whether or not Hitler and Mussolini can be 
completely squelched, we in America shall 
need to find a solution for the fundamental 
revolution of our time that is actually a 
middle ground between individualism and 
collectivism. We are evidently going to need 
to achieve this new ground by planning and 
acting during a war period, and more diffi- 
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cult still, after a war. To save any individual. 
ism after this war will be a real struggle. 
Schools, churches, libraries, service clubs, jp. 
dustrial organizations, and all other social 
groups are going to need consciously to give 
education in the democratic methods of life. 


FREE GOVERNMENT Must BE Kept Ative 


Our present problem is to keep the essen. 
tial nature of free government alive in the 
face of present difficulties. War and tyranny, 
centralized government, calling of names in 
elections, corruption in high and low places, 
in all parties and all countries that we call 
democratic, confused thought on the adjust- 
ments within modern capitalism, all will 
hamper us in our attempt to achieve a solu- 
tion of the basic issue. Something in the di- 
rection of the socialization of a free, respon- 
sive, and responsible government in an order 
fundarhentally based on free enterprise and 
private ownership will probably be our an- 
swer. If we believe that there can be direct- 
ing force in a revolution, now is our chance 
to show it. If not, we leave ourselves to fate, 
which may soon turn to despair. So ina 
word, the contemporary European revolv- 
tion is also a western world revolution. It is 
more fundamental than the abrupt, violent 
fascist outbreak, although that revolution is 
extremely serious. We shall have to be pre: 
pared to meet the latter by military defense, 
but we must also move rapidly into a posi- 
tion which will give us stability during the 
fundamental social and industrial change 
which is underway here, in Europe, and in 
a large part of the rest of the world. 


REFERENCES 


Borcese, G. A. Goliath; the March of Fasc 
ism. 483p. 1937. N.Y., Viking. $3.00. 

A story of cultural nationalism in Italy; a primary 

source in some part. 

EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM. Fascist Italy. 310p. 
1939. N.Y., American Book Co. (Ameri 
can Political Science series). $2.50. 

A sane discussion of contemporary Italy. 

Horton, W. M. Can Christianity Save Civil 
ization? 271p. 1940. N.Y., Harper. $2.50. 


A strong religious analysis of the present scene. 


KENNEDY, J. F. Why England Slept. 252p. 





1940. N.Y., Wilfred Funk. $2.00. 
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Maurois, ANpRE. Tragedy in France. 255p. 
1940. N.Y., Harper. $2.00. 


MONE, ANDRE, pseud. J’accuse! the Men 
Who Betrayed France. 354p. 1940. N.Y., 
Dial. $2.50. 


Vitriolic in its condemnation of certain rightist lead- 
ers in France. Contains many good leads for the 
student to run down. No one knows whether or not 


it will stand the test of time. 


EpMonpb. Strategy of ‘Terror; 
Europe’s Inner Front. 278p. 1940. Bos- 
ton, Houghton. $2.50. 


Touiscuus, O. D. They Wanted War. 340p. 
N.Y., Reynal. $3.00. 


/ A balanced and sane account of the changes that 


took place in Germany after the first World War. 


France and Munich: 
before and after Surrender. 447p. 1939. 
N.Y., Harper. $3.50. 


/_____.. France in Ferment, 1933-1935. 


309p. 1935. N.Y., Harper. $3.00. 
Which Way France? 414 p. 
1937. N.Y., Harper. $3.00. 


Britain and France be- 
467p. 1940. N.Y., 


Wo.Fers, ARNOLD. 
tween Two Wars. 
Harcourt. $3.75. 

Excellent study of the foreign relations of the west- 

ern states during the last twenty years. The pene- 

tration shown, the objectivity displayed, and the 
clarity of statement which characterize the book are 
enough to warrant its long usefulness. 


ry . “Je 
Trustee Responsibility 
(Continued from Page 11) 
that this group will desire to exchange ideas 
with other state groups and to compare ac- 
complishments within the state with accom- 
plishments in other states. Every idea 
exchanged for the betterment of our system 


_ within the state not only helps all libraries 


generally, but results in the betterment of 
each local unit and gives to each community 
more efficient library service. 

I know that it is difficult for many of you 
‘0 accept the proposition that in order to 
protect our library structure the trustees 
must become politically conscious in their 
own communities and must organize as a 
‘ate-wide group to protect the position 
which, through past legislation, you now 
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maintain. Unfortunately, revenue derived 
from taxation is in the hands of the politi- 
cian. He makes the laws which provide for 
its collection, and he also makes the law 
which provides for its distribution. This is 
the system of our present democratic form 
of government. Since it is, we are charged 
to follow it. We cannot examine individu- 
ally and study carefully each new taxation 
measure or other legislation which might 
affect our library, but we can delegate this 
authority to our state organization. As it is 
the duty of at least certain members of our 
board to protect the library in its dealings 
with local government, so also is it the duty 
of certain members of the state organization 
to protect the entire state structure from 
harmful legislation or damaging interpreta- 
tion by the state government. 


TRUSTEE ORGANIZATIONS 

Government has made it necessary for the 
libraries to give additional service. It is also 
the duty of government to assist us with our 
problem by supplying us with sufficient 
revenue to meet our needs. This will not be 
done unless we, by organization, publicize 
the importance of our libraries to the citi- 
zens of our state and, by a vigorous cam- 
paign, educate our friends and bring to their 
attention our many needs. 


I want to urge each and every trustee to 
help build strong state associations. With 
local political subdivisions using every pos- 
sible method to protect themselves and im- 
prove their own budget, with many states 
facing reorganization of their library struc- 
ture, and others having library laws amended 
or repealed, and with federal legislation for 
libraries pending, nothing is of greater help 
and assistance than that the trustees be sol- 
idly united to present to the lawmakers the 
type of legislation which will be most bene- 
ficial to their libraries. With unity of pur- 
pose to educate all of our citizens and to 
make each and every community library 
conscious; with a united front; with a well- 
planned program; and with a cause as just 
as ours, there is no reason to believe that we 
cannot meet every argument presented and 
champion successfully the position of our 
library in its community, state, and nation. 
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THE 1941 WHO’S WHO 
Among Michigan Librarians 


The Michigan Library Association 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

President: Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, West Side 
Branch Library, Grand Rapids. 

First Vice-President: Ann F. Wheeler, Eastern High 
School Library, Lansing. 

Second Vice-President: Margaret Dundon, Carnegie 
Public Library, Ishpeming. 

Secretary: Helen S. Cooper, Public Library Offices, 
Flint. 

Treasurer: Grace A. England, Downtown Library, 
Detroit. 

Cecil J. McHale, Department of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Eudocia Stratton, Central State Teachers College Li- 
brary, Mt. Pleasant. 


Boarp oF DIRECTORS 

District No. 1 (Counties of Berrien, Cass, St. Joseph, 
Branch, Van Buren, Kalamazoo, Calhoun) . 

Chairman: Mrs. Marjorie Gallagher, Public School 
Library, Battle Creek. 

Secretary: Maureen Fisher, Public Library, Niles. 

District No. 2 (Counties of Hillsdale, Lenawee, Mon- 
roe, Jackson, Washtenaw) . 

Chairman: Delbert R. Jeffers, Public Library, Ann 
Arbor. 

Secretary: Emma Sihler, Public Library, Jackson. 

District No. 3 (Counties of Wayne, Oakland, Ma- 
comb, Genesee, Lapeer, St. Clair) . 

Chairman: Adeline Cooke, Baldwin Public Library, 
Birmingham. 

Secretary: Elinor Jean Francis, Dort Branch, Public 
Library, Flint. 

Districr No. 4 (Counties of Allegan, Barry, Ottawa, 
Kent, Ionia, Muskegon, Montcalm). 

Chairman: Blanche Robertson, Hackley Public Li- 
brary, Muskegon. 
Secretary: Agnes Black, 

Rapids. 


Public Library, Grand 

Disrricr No. 5 (Counties of Eaton, Ingham, Living- 
ston, Clinton, Shiawassee, Gratiot, Saginaw, Tus- 
cola, Sanilac, Bay, Huron). 

Chairman: Mrs. Gladys E. Miller, Ingham County 
Library, Mason. 

Secretary: Merrill M. Jones, Michigan State College 
Library, East Lansing. 

District No. 6 (Counties of Oceana, Newaygo, Me- 
costa, Isabella, Midland,, Mason, Lake, Osceola, 
Clare, Gladwin, Arenac, Manistee, Wexford, Mis- 
saukee, Roscommon, Ogemaw, lIosco, Benzie, 
Leelanau, Grand Traverse, Chippewa, Kalkaska, 
Crawford, Oscoda, Alcona, Antrim, Otsego, 
Montmorency, Alpena, Presque Isle, Charlevoix, 
Emmet, Cheboygan, Luce, Mackinac) . 

Chairman: Helen Warner, Public Library, Mt. Pleas- 
ant. 

Secretary: Mrs. Edna D. Bell, Alcona County Li- 
brary, Glennie. 
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Districr No. 7 (Counties of Gogebic, Iron, Dickin. 


son, Menominee, Delta, Schoolcraft, Ontonagon, > 


Houghton, Keweenaw, 
Alger) . 

Chairman: Margaret Dundon, Carnegie Public Li. 
brary, Ishpeming. 

Secretary: Lucille Monroe, Carnegie Public Library, 
Iron Mountain. 


Baraga, Marquette, 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 


(A joint committee of public, school and college 
librarians. ) 

Mrs. Edith Biggs, Public Library, Charlotte, Chair. 
man. 

Bessie Jane Reed, Central High School Branch, Pub. 
lic Library, Kalamazoo, Co-Chairman. 

Hester Schaberg, Hoyt Public Library, Saginaw. 

Katherine Madigan, Public Library, Grand Rapids. 

Alice Clapp, Carnegie Public Library, Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Margaret Chapman, Public Library, Coldwater. 

Gail Curtis, State Library, Lansing. 

Adam Strohm, Public Library, Detroit. 

Jackson Towne, Michigan State College Library, 
East Lansing. 

Helen Campbell, Senior High School Library, Royal 
Oak. 

C. Irene Hayner, University High School Library, 
Ann Arbor. 

Eudocia Stratton, Central State Teachers College Li- 
brary, Mt. Pleasant. 

Jean Brand, High School Library, Grosse Pointe. 

Barbara Fleury, Durfee Intermediate School Library, 
Detroit. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Jeanne Griffin, Public Library, Kalamazoo, Chairman. 


Maud Grill, Jackson County Library, Jackson, Co 
Chairman. 

Douglas Bryant, Public Library, Detroit, Co-Chair > 
man. 

Mrs. Helen Voorhees, Public Library, Flint. 

Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit. ; 

Clifford Wightman, Public Library, Grand Rapids 

Josephine Tandler, Public Library, Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Lena B. Cook, Public Library, Boyne City. 

Adah Shelley, Public Library, Pontiac. 

Mrs. Lillian Navarre, Monroe County Library, Mow | 
roe. 

Mrs. Elgie P. Crossman, Public Library, East Lansing. 

Mrs. Gladys Shaw, Gladwin County Library, Glaé 
win. 

Edward Dundon, Iron Mountain. 

J. Adrian Rosenberg, State Board for Libraries, Jack 
son. ; 

Hobart Coffey, Law Library, University of Michigat, 
Ann Arbor. 





Sus-CoMMITTEE ON RE-COpIFICATION OF 
Lisrary Laws ' 
Carroll C. Moreland, State Law Library, Lansin; 
Chairman. le 
B. Margaret Johnson, Law Library, University °F 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. E 
i 
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Rebecca Wilson, Law Library, University of Michi- 

gan, Ann Arbor. 
FepERAL Alp COMMITTEE 

Mary J. Crowther, Dorsch Memorial Library, Mon- 
roe, Chairman. 

Rose Marie Kersey, Public Library, Jackson. 

Mabel C. True, Public Library, Detroit. 

Mrs. Helen Fraser, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 

Catherine Campbell, Law Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Helen M. Leach, Public Library, Flint. 

Veo Foster, Public Library, Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Esther Loughin, Michigan State College Library, 
East Lansing. 

J. P. Carey, Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Elizabeth L. Ellison, Peter White Public Library, 
Marquette. 

Group RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Dorotha Dawson, Department of School Libraries, 
Board of Education, Detroit. 

Florence Severs, Public Library, Grosse Pointe. 

Isaac A. Yabroff, Public Library, Detroit. 

Helen Good, Public Library, Flint. 

Mrs. Florence L. Born, Public Library, Grand Rapids. 

Dorothy Dowsett, Public Library, Jackson. 

Mrs. Everett De Ryke, Trustee, Milan. 

Dorothy Armstrong, Public Library, Ann Arbor. 


CoMMITTEE ON INsTITUTE AND IN-SERvICE TRAINING 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Wayne County Library, Detroit, 
Chairman. 

Constance Bement, State Library, Lansing. 

Mrs. Florence B. Dearing, Cromaine Library, Hart- 
land. 

Elizabeth L. Ellison, 
Marquette. 

Mrs. Mabel Ford, Trustee, Jonesville. 

C. Irene Hayner, University High School Library, 
Ann Arbor. 

Samuel W. McAllister, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor. 

Lucille Monroe, Carnegie Public Library, Iron Moun- 
tain. 

Eudocia Stratton, Central State Teachers College Li- 
brary, Mt. Pleasant. 

Jean Butts, Public Library, Dearborn. 

Mrs. Zoe Wright, W. K. Kellogg Foundation Library, 
Battle Creek. 

Dorothy Dean, State Supervisor, W.P.A. 
Project, Lansing. 


Peter White Public Library, 


Library 


SuB-COMMITTEE ON TEACHER-LIBRARIAN TRAINING 


(The members of this committee are working with 
representatives of the teacher-training institutions and 
other state educational groups.) 

C. Irene Hayner, University High School Library, 
Ann Arbor, Chairman. 

Frances A. Hannum, Public Library, Ann Arbor. 

Edith A. King, High School Library, Jackson. 

Bessie Jane Reed, Central High School Branch, Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo. 

Ann F. Wheeler, Eastern High School Library, 
Lansing. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE ON Past PRESIDENTS 
‘ ScHOLARSHIP FUND 
Nina K. Preston, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor, Chairman. 
Helen Crane, Public Library, Detroit. 


March, 194] 





Lisrary EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


Stanley J. Tanner, School of Architecture Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Chairman. 

Agnes Jewell, Public Library, Adrian. 

Mrs. Martha C. Smith, District Supervisor, W.P.A. 
Library Project, Ann Arbor. 

Glendora Bell, Public Library, St. Joseph. 

Mrs. W. E. Parker, Trustee, Gladwin County Library, 
Gladwin. 

Mrs. Cora H. Farrar, District Supervisor, W.P.A. Li- 
brary Project, Birmingham. 

Nada Reddish, Wayne Branch, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Detroit. 

Leila B. Wilcox, Public Library, Port Huron. 


ApuLt Epucation COMMITTEE 

Elsie Gordon, Public Library, Detroit, Chairman. 
Lillian B. Anderson, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 
Mrs. Ruth Abrams, Public Library, Grand Rapids. 
Beulah Chapman, Public Library, Lapeer. 
Elizabeth C. Ronan, Public Library, Flint. 
John Banister, State Library, Lansing. 
Tom Downs, W.P.A. Adult Education, Detroit. 
Isabella Swan, Lincoln Park Library, Detroit. 
Everett Petersen, Public Library, Detroit. 
Rudolph Gjelsness, Department of Library Science, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


SALARIES, PERSONNEL, AND TENURE COMMITTEE 
Frances A. Hannum, Public Library, Ann Arbor, 


Chairman. 
Blanche Williams, Public Library, Flint. 


Lucille Prange, High School Library, East Grand 
Rapids. 

Mrs. Clemence Parks, Hackley Public Library, Mus- 
kegon. 


Adele Hessel, Carnegie Public Library, Escanaba. 

Marian Adams, Albion College Library, Albion. 

Clarence Mitchell, Ferris Institute Library, 
Rapids. 


Big 


Group HospitaLizATION COMMITTEE 
Anne Farrington, Herman Kiefer Hospital Branch, 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Chairman. 
Miriam Herron, Northern High School Library, 
Flint. 
Marian Randall, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 


ConstTITUTION COMMITTEE 
Mabel Conat, Public Library, Detroit, Chairman. 
Florence Severs, Public Library, Grosse Pointe. 
Samuel W. McAllister, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Gladys Dunn, Public Library, Grand Rapids, Chair- 
man. 

June Pitts, Junior College Library, Flint. 

Virginia Summers, Public Library, Lansing. 

Alfred Trump, State Library, Lansing. 

Mary Katherine Hercules, Public Library, Ham- 
tramck. 

Dorothy Hagberg, Public Library, Detroit. 

Mary Malnar, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon. 

Carolyn Osgood, Public Library, Grosse Pointe. 

Edward Heintz, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor. 

Mildred Breuser, Redford High School Library, De- 
trot. 

Pauline Johnson, Carnegie Public Library, Escanaba. 

Margaret Bray, Hoyt Public Library, Saginaw. 
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Francis Steck, Public Library, Calumet. 

Eleanor Mason, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 

Helen Pratt, McGregor Public Library, Highland 
Park. 

Ruth Coles, Public Library, Ann Arbor. 

Harryette Gammon, High School Library, Mt. Pleas- 
ant. 

Margaret Dundon, Carnegie Public Library, Ishpem- 
ing. 

GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

Alice M. Wait, Public Library, Traverse City, Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Evelyn H. Brown, Public Library, Traverse City, 
issistant Chairman. 

Local Members: Mrs. Lewis R. Way; Mrs. Glenn W. 
Power; Dr. Frank Grawn; Mrs. Ralph Wilhelm; 
Mrs. Mary Kneeland; Lovisa Porter. 


CONVENTION EXHIBITS COMMITTEE 


Everett Petersen, Mark Twain Branch, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Chairman. 
Richard Klenk, Utley Branch, Public Library, De- 


troit. 


REFERENCE SECTION 
Chairman: Isaac A. Yabroff, Downtown Library, De- 
troit. 
Secretary: Jeanetta Sagers, Public Library, Kalama- 
zoo. 
CHILDREN’S LiprarRIANs’ SECTION 
Chairman: May G. Quigley, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Anna Elizabeth Bennett, Lans- 
ing. 
ScHOOL LipRARIANS’ SECTION 
Chairman: Bessie Jane Reed, Central High School 
Branch, Public Library. 
Secretary: Jeanette Johnson, 
Rivers. 
Secretary-at-large: Dorothy Hoyt, High School Li- 
brary, Niles. 


High School, Three 


Co.iece Lisraries Rounp Taste 
Chairman: Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State College 
Library, East Lansing. 
Secretary: Mrs. Esther W. Loughin, Michigan State 
College Library, East Lansing. 


County Lisrartes Rounp TABLE 
Chairman: Addie Gilbert, St. Clair County Library, 
Port Huron. 
Secretary: Isabella Swan, Lincoln 
Wayne County Library, Detroit. 


Park Branch, 


Hospirat Lisraries Rounp Tase 
Chairman: Mrs. Zoe Wright, W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion Library, Battle Creek. 
Secretary: Position vacant. Duties 

chairman. 


assumed by the 


LENDING RounpD TABLE 
Chairman: Lillian B. Anderson, Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo. 
Secretary: Mrs. Marie Dansard, Dorsch Memorial Li- 
brary, Monroe. 


Micuican Recionat Group oF CATALOGERS 


Chairman: Marjorie E. Vivian, Michigan State Col- 


lege Library, East Lansing. 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Alice Hoskinson, Kalamazoo Co. 
lege Library, Kalamazoo, 





Junior Memsers Rounp Tasie 
Chairman: Fred L. Dimock, University of Michigay 
Library, Ann Arbor. 
Vice-Chairman: Janet Teale, Public Library, Kal. 
mazoo. 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Flint. 
Corresponding Secretary: Frances Vivian, University i 
of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 
Executive Board: Isabella Kryzminski, Public Library 
Grand Rapids. 
Carroll C. Moreland, State Law Library, Lansing 
Eva Sherer, Sherrill School Library, Detroit. 
Mildred Kumer, Detroit News Library, Detroit. 





Helen Good, Public Libran 


F 
¢ 
t 
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State Executive Board of School 
Librarians 
Chairman: Barbara Fleury, 
School Library, Detroit. 
Secretary: Bessie Jane Reed, Central High School 
Branch, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 
Josephine Smith, Fordson High School Library, Dear. 
born. 
Ruby Brown, 
JacKson. 
Mrs. Eva McCarty, 3369 Briggs Blvd., Grand Rapids 
Ruth Walker, Taft School Library, Ferndale. 
Constance Bement, Michigan State Library, Lansing 
Dr. Harlan C. Koch, Assistant Director, Bureau oi 
Coéperation with Educational Institutions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Durfee Intermediate 


West Intermediate School Library 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club— 
School Library Conference 


Chairman: Josephine A. Smith, Fordson High School 
Library, Dearborn. 

Secretary: Gertrude Mentlikowski, Northeastern High 
School Library, Detroit. 


Michigan Education Association 
Library Sections 


Region One, Chairman: Mrs. Bernice Stoltenberg 
High School Library, Grosse Pointe. 

Secretary: Mrs. Josephine Fee, Ford School Libraty, 
Highland Park. ; 

Region Two, Chairman: Eva R. Earle, South Inter 
mediate School Library, Saginaw. P, 

Secretary: Frances Carman, Longfellow Junior High 
School Library, Flint. , 

Region Three, Chairman: Ruby Brown, West Inter 7 
mediate School Library, Jackson. _ 

Secretary: Mrs. Evah Crosby, Senior High School Li- 7 
brary, Owosso. | 
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Region Four, Chairman: Mrs. Eva McCarty, 336 (Ye 
Briges Blvd., Grand Rapids. Boa 
Secretary: Lucille Prange, Senior High School Li me 
brary, East Grand Rapids. tt me? ) 
Region Six, Chairman: Ruth Walker, Taft School f° how 
Library, Ferndale. ¥ rw 
Region Seven, Chairman: Annabel A. Carroll, High ; Mrs. Lx 
School Library, Escanaba. _ "| | 
Secretary: Margaret Wade, Junior High School Li ns 
brary, Escanaba. — Det 
Region Eight, Chairman: Dora L. Anderson, Higt » Rudol , 
School Library, Bronson. : P 
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secretary; Janet Teal, Central High School Library, 
Kalamazoo. 














hig | High School Librarians’ Association of 
Kale Greater Detroit 
_— ) president: Marian Fitzpatrick, Western High School 
' Library, Detroit. 
versity | Vice-President: Orah Hahn, Central High School 
Library, Detroit. 
ibrary | Secretary: Mildred | Brueser, Redford High School 
: Library, Detroit. 
insing } Treasurer: Gertrude Mentlikowski, Northeastern 
ike High School Library, Detroit. 
roit. . 
Detroit Metropolitan 
al Library Club 
President: Ford M. Pettit, Detroit News Library, 
rediate Detroit. 
Vice-President: Lucille Walsh, Fordson High School 
School Library, Detroit. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lois LeBaron, Hurlbut Branch, 
. Dear Public Library, Detroit. 
Directors: Francis Burnside, Parkman Branch, Public 
ibran Library, Detroit. Adeline Cooke, Baldwin Public 
Library, Birmingham. 
Rapids. : 
Michigan Chapter of Special 
ansing Libraries Association 
me President: Mary Giblin, Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit. 
Vice-President: George Gilfillan, Detroit News Li- 
brary, Detroit. 
a Secretary: Mis. Florence Maple Brown, 800 Long- 
fellow Ave., Detroit. 
_, ,, Treasurer: Isaac A. Yabrofft, Downtown Library, 
aan Detroit. 
.. | Directors: Mabel Conat, Public Library, Detroit. 
n Figs Dorotha Dawson, Department of School Libra- 
ries, Board of Education, Detroit. 
” Michigan Members of A. L. A. 
ee Committees and Boards 
enberg, 
| Thomas R. Barcus—Boards and Committees. (Univer- 
Librawy, Bp sity of Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor) . 
Dr. W. W. Bishop, Chairman—Books for Devastated 
. Inter: FF Libraries in War Areas; Board on Resources of 
American Libraries. (University of Michigan 
r High © General Library, Ann Arbor) . 
Marjorie J. Darrach—Medical Library Association 
t Inter | Representative, Relations between National Li- 
bi brary Associations. (Medical Science Depart- 
ool Li: |) _ ment, Public Library, Detroit) . 
|) Dorotha Dawson—Book Buying; Sub-committee 
y, 3369 (Young People’s Reading and School Libraries) 
Board on Library Service to Children and Young 
ool Li: People. (Department of School Libraries, Board 
: of Education, Detroit) . 
schod | Mrs. lone M. Dority—Public Documents. (Bureau of 
Government Library, University of Michigan, 
1, High Ann Arbor) . 
» Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan—Chairman, Library Action; Li- 
ool Li brary Extension; Correlation and Development 
of Citizen Interest. (Wayne County Library, 
1. High Detroit) . 
) Rudolph H. Gjelsness—Chairman, A.L.A. Catalog 
braria ¥ March, 1941 








Jeanne Griffin—Friends of Libraries. 





Code Revision; Cataloging and Classification; 

Association of American Library Schools Repre- 

sentative, Relations between National Library 

Associations. (Department of Library Science, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) . 

(Public Li- 
brary, Kalamazoo) . 

Roberta A. Griffith—Work with the Blind. (State 
Department of Public Instruction, Grand Rap- 
ids) . 

Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman—Chairman, State Asso- 
ciation Presidents and Editors of Bulletins; Mem- 
bership. (West Side Branch, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids) . 

Helen J. Hanlon—National Education Association 

Representative, Books for Senior High School 

Libraries. (1045 Ferdinand St., Detroit) . 


C. Irene Hayner—Sub-committee (Fusion of the 
School Library and the Curriculum) , Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young People. 
(University High School Library, Ann Arbor) . 

Mrs. Margaret F. Johnson—Membership. (South- 


eastern High School Library, Detroit) . 

Olive C. Lathrop—Constitution and By-Laws; Amer- 

ican Association of Law Libraries Representa- 

tive, Joint Committee, A.L.A. and A.A.L.L. (De- 

troit Bar Association Library) . 

Ruth MacDonald—Co6perative Cataloging—Ad- 

visory Committee. (Public Library, Detroit) . 

Cecil J. McHale—Chairman, Library Equipment and 
Appliances. (Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) . 

Margaret Mann—Executive Committee and Chair- 
man, Fditorial Sub-committee, A.L.A. Catalog 
Code Revision. (619 University Ave., Ann 
Arbor) . 

Charles M. Mohrhardt—Subscription Books. (Public 
Library, Detroit) . 

Carroll C. Moreland—A.L.A. Representative, Joint 
Committee, American Association of Law _ Li- 
braries and A.L.A. (State Library, Lansing) . 

Charles V. Park—A.L.A. Representative, Library Lit- 
erature in Translation. (Central State ‘Teachers 
College Library, Mt. Pleasant) . 

Mrs. Lois T. Place—Statistics; Sub-committee (Equip- 
ment and Planning of School Libraries) , Board 
on Library Service to Children and Young Peo- 
ple. (Department of School Libraries, Board of 
Education, Detroit) . 

G. Flint Purdy—Chairman, Library Revenues. (Wayne 
University Library, Detroit) . 

Katherine FE. Schultz—Advisory Committee—A.L.A. 
Catalog Code Revision. (Department of Library 
Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) . 

Blanche M. Tate—Membership. (Public Library, De- 
troit). 

Ralph A. Ulveling—Constitution and By-Laws; Exe- 
cutive Board. (Public Library, Detroit) . 

Fred G. Walcott—National Council of Teachers of 
English Representative, Books for Senior High 
School Libraries. (University High School, Ann 
Arbor) . 

Dr. Edna Noble White—National Council of Parent 
Education Representative, Joint Committee, Par- 
ent Education. (Merrill Palmer School, Detroit) . 

Grace Winton—Sub-committee (Young People’s Read- 
ing and School Libraries), Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young People. (North- 
western High School Library, Detroit) . 


M. 





Libraries and the 
National Defense 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Library Association, March, 1941); and 
“Military Training for National Defense,” 
by Florence S. Hellman (American Library 
Association, March 15, 1941), are buying 
lists of special interest to the librarian in 
industrial areas. 

Patriotic holidays, Education Week, and 
other occasions will afford the watchful li- 
brarian a special opportunity to help con- 
structively in the moral defense of democ- 
racy through education. Forums, discussion 
groups, directed reading, book talks, and 
sound book selection will all implement her 
leadership in connection with such com- 
munity activities. “Education for the Com- 
mon Defense” must be our chief objective 
throughout the entire crisis. 








The next issue of THE MICHIGAN LiBRAR- 
IAN will be the May number. 








TRY 


HUNTTING’S 
Complete Library 


Service 


We are in a position to fill all or- 
ders, promptly and carefully— 
We will supply any book—of any 
publisher—in any binding— 
Though, for books subject to hard 
usage, we especially recommend 
HUNTTING’S LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM BINDING 
The H.R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 











Department 


with its many years of experience, 
together with our unsurpassed 
stock of books of all publishers, 
combine to make a library service 
of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
and Colleges 
of Michigan 


have their book orders handled 
intelligently, expeditiously, and 
accurately by us, and find our 
prices satisfactory. We solicit cor- 
respondence from librarians not 
acquainted with our facilities. 





Is your library receiving 
our new bulletin entitled 


BOOK NEWS? 











A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago 
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